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Tuman for Governor 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—As the election cam- 
Woe goes into the Jast lap this month, an 
' important difference between the Roosevelt 
md Troman Administrations manifests itself . . . and 
it may be indicative of the over-all national result 
om Nov. 5. The big difference is that while there were 
many Who hated Roosevelt (just as there were many 
tho loved him) . . . there were none who laughed 
#fim or at his Administration. And the latter is 
What is happening to the Truman Administration. 

Most of the laughter in Washington is being di- 
rected at Truman personally. The chortles over the 
Wallace speech and its White House endorsement 
wee dying away when, a little more than a week 
40, Truman comforted the meatless nation by an- 
nounting that the pinch was temporary and that if 
everybody held their belt buckles a few weeks more, 
there would be plenty of meat for everybody this 
Winter, 

Then, last week, Reconversion Chief John R. Steel- 
man, one of the President’s closest advisers, released 
#teport through the White House itself warning that 
the current meat shortage is destined to get worse this 
winter, That started the chortles at the expense of 
the White House going all over again. 

One politician said he figured Truman was using the 
White House as a springboard for the governorship. 

* * 


Scores of Americans have been detained by Soviet 
wldiers and Soviet block-heads anywhere from days 
to Weeks, it was pointed out by diplomatic observers 
here in discussion of the official Soviet note to the 
State Department this week protesting the conduct 
of American officials in detaining Soviet Ambassador 
Nikolai Novikov one hour because he refused to sign 
‘salement that his baggage contained nothing illegal. 
® probably will call for another apology from 
the State Department. Nevertheless, it is regarded 
wy 4 significant that American officials asked 
WiiKov to sign such a statement, and even more 
“airant that Novikov refused. Everybody now is 
indering here what it was that Novikov had in his 
e, and whether American officials had been 
ae off in advance. Under diplomatic immunity, 
ov's baggage could not be searched. 
ne Soviet protest recalled to an American dip- 
Who had been stationed in Turkey 25 years 
M, that the Turks had the number of the Russians 
iT ago. To illustrate it, he told this story: 
ach urkish diplomatic courier traveling from Novo- 
on the Black Sea to Moscow with the usual 
was robbed and his documents stolen. The 
oreign Minister called the Soviet Ambassa- 
- Ankara and protested this breach of diplomatic 
mity. The Russian replied: “Your excellency, 
OW we are still a country in the midst of a 
Mion and our government cannot guarantee 
: (Continued on Page Three) 
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An Editorial— 


Meat and the Campaign 


HE congressional campaign threatens to degen- 
erate into an insensate season of name-calling. 


Though we are still the best-fed nation on earth, -, 


we lack steaks, chops, roastbeef. Human nature is so 
constituted that the one thing lacking looms us as 
most important condition of happiness. So the ery 
for red meat has become the theme of the nation’s 
battle hymn. ‘The gripe that lies heaviest on the 
people’s heart is naturally loudest on the politi- 
cian’s lip. 

Here is a topic which invites to intelligent and 
informing discussion, In the nature of things, there 
are reasons why our supply of meat should be some- 
what smaller than usual. There is no reason at all 
why this form of food should disappear from most 
tables entirely. For the plethora of meat during the 
summer and distressing dearth of it now the reasons 
are obviously to be found in our national price and 
rationing policies. Who has been responsible for 
those policies? 

To the opposing politicians the answer to this 
question is prescribed. The Democrats are certain 
that the Republicans are guilty. The Republicans are 
equally certain that it is the Democrats who are at 
fault. Out of the vigorous attempts of each side to 
shout the other down comes redness of face rather 
than enlightenment of the mind. 

The truth is that we are all responsible for the 
mess in which we find ourselves. The voters are re- 
sponsible, Democratic and Republican Congressmen 
are responsible, the Administration is responsible, 
our whole attitude toward our economic system and 
the control of it through government agencies is 
responsible. We have not developed sufficient public 
intelligence and have not set up adequate adminis- 
trative machinery for the control of prices and wages 
and distribution of goods during time of peace. Our 
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unpreparedness for this sort of national self-control 
is a part of our general backwardness in tackling the 
economic and social problems which are forced upon 
us by advancing technology. It is silly for the Re- 
publicans to pretend that they would have done better 
than the Democrats. 


The prime requirement for successful price con- 
trol is a consistent and steady policy which makes 
it possible for all the groups involved in production 
and distribution to foresee conditions in advance and 
adapt their policies and plans to them. The one 
intolerable condition is uncertainty and chaotic plan- 
lessness. And as things have been managed, chiefly 
through the fault of Congress, uncertainty is what 
we have had most of. For long months during the 
spring, no one knew what to expect. Then controls 
were removed. Then an attempt was made to restore 
them. This helterskelter proceeding could not pos- 
sibly lead to any good. Anyone could foresee—and 
thousands did—that it would lead to precisely what 
we now see about us. 


Those who are most directly responsible are the 
Congressmen, both Republican and Democratic, who 
failed to uphold steady price controls during the 
months of debate and voting in the House and Senate. 
The best thing for the citizen to do is to make sure 
of the records of candidates in his district and vote 
for the man who did most for retention of adequate 
price control. 

And as to our national policy for the immediate 
future, William Green is right. We have got beyond 
the point where control is feasible. Excepting for 
rents, it will be best to give up this fictitious control, 
which combines thé worst features of two systems. 
The Truman Administration should completely over- 
haul its wage-price policy. 
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Ideas in action; events as they 
retlect social tendencies 








By Liston M. Oak 





Stepinatz on Trial 


HEN the Nazis occupied Croatia, Archbishop Stepinatz risked his life to aid 
W the Jews. With his aid, hundreds of Jews were smuggled out of Yugoslavia. 
He obtained the repeal of an order that all Jews must wear a yellow rag. 
He denounced the Nazi race laws. He worked with the International Red Cross to 


rescue Jews in other countries. 
of his priests did likewise. 
with the Nazis. 


He concealed Jews under his own roof, and many 
That, according to Tito’s hangmen, is collaboration 


Stepinatz protested as vigorously against the cruelties of the Communists as he 
had against the atrocities of the Nazis; that is his crime. 

But even if he were a monarchist who supported the Ustachi and collaborated 
with the Nazis, he is entitled to a fair trial. But he was convicted in Tito’s press 
before he went on trial, and by the mobs shouting demands for his death in the 


courtroom. He was convicted by just 
exactly the Soviet justice that 
murdered Mihailovich. To his credit be 
it said that he faced his tormenters with 


Same 


unbroken spirit and rare courage. 

Archbishop Cushing of Boston states 
that 230 pricsts were killed in Yugo- 
sJavia between April. 1944, and May, 
1946; that since then a Greek Catholic 
Bishop died after torture, and that at 
least 22 Roman-Catholic priests and 11 
nuns have been murdered. Doubtless 
after all priests who openly oppose Com- 
munism have been liquidated, “freedom 


of religion,” Soviet tyle will be re- 


stored in Y igoslavia The n the people 
will be free to worship—the State. 
Werld The Worid Federalists 
Federalism point out tne absurdity of 
t United Nations princi- 
ple that each nation should have one 
vote. Result: 150,000,000 persqns below 
the Rio Grande have 20 votes and 150,- 
000,000 north of that maddy river have 
2 votes, though the world knows that 
the USA the most powertul nation 
on earth, even if it doe not know how 
to use its power 
The W 1 Federalist ave the right 
idea th Russia if sible, without 
Russia if vecessary, a real federa) union 
of nat on a democratic majority rule 
basis must be organized. Their proposi- 
tion that nations should have re- 
pre ation on a joint basis of popula- 
tion ind production, which seem a 
reas ible compromise And the World 
Federa u right in estimating that 
if t e were such a W ad organization, 
th R ins would have to come in, 
even if they opposed it Otherwise they 
would fa 1 world organ zed against 
them. But if and whe they came in 
they w not have the paralyzing veto 
pow And so. join the World Federal- 
ists 1 | t 74th St.. New York 21, 
a 2 
We cf I Brooklyn, “city of 
Little Feith churehes,” less than one 
Jew in four, one Prot- 
estant in tour, and one Catholie in five, 
attend their various churches, a survey 
has shown, and there are sighs of hor- 


ror. But if you read the newspaper 


reports of the sermons preached in 


Brooklyn, or any city, you will readily 


discover one major reason for irre- 
higiosity. The vast maj«,ity of sermons 
are not worth listening to, and most 


ministers of religion have nothing im- 
They are 


the blind ieading the blind. In glittering 


portant 1 nspiring to suy 
generalities worse than the politicians 
utter, they praise peace and 
they know not how to achieve either. 


virtue; 


For the fearful impasse we find our- 
selves in the religious leaders bear more 
ruilt. Not only 
lization suffers a 


than their share of 
Brov klyn, but all civ 
itt which no “go to 
‘ampaign can cure. Jews, Prot- 


and Catholics, as wel] as Hindus 


spit malaise, 
churc! 
estants 
and Moslems, find their seaders confirm- 
ing their own prejudices and stupidities, 
The impotence of religions is exemplified 
by the fact that although most rabbis, 
theory 
against racial discrimination and perse- 


ministers“and priests are in 








would; hence the opposition of our Army 
and Navy to the idea. 


* * 


Chinese 
Civil War 


“Americans must receg- 
nize that there is civil 
war in China, and it is 
going to get much worse before it gets 
any better,” Harold J. Noble writes in 
the Satevepost. American Marines de 
not cause this conflict. The USA is en 
the side of the Kuomintang (People’s 
Party) Government, but we have steadily 
reduced the number of Marines in China. 
We should either get out or intervene 
with real effectiveness—and we cannot 


_ 





This picture of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac was made in Sep- 
tember, 1945, when he attended a parade in Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 
At the right is the Soviet military attache, and between them is 


Croatian Premier Vladimir Bararic. 


cution, they are helpless and ineffective 
in the face of 
other 


vrowing intolerance. An- 


example: the major political 
threat of cur era is 
both Communists 


apologists 


totalitarianism, but 
and Fascists have their 
among all religious groups. 
And conferences between Christians and 


Jews, while they serve a minor educa- 





tional purpose, are lar futile; they 
carefully avoid all the real issues, put- 


1 place of real 


ting forth platitudes 
analysis. 


Naval Under the best cf cireumstances 
Rule military rule is always had, 

nearly always tyrannous and 
stupid. Military yvovernment of the 


conquered 
USA and 
Russian rule has been, bi: generals and 


and liberated countries by the 
Sritain is far less evi] than 


admirals do not make guod governors. 
The USA is reaching out for more bases 
in the Pacific, and the Secretary of the 
Navy evades serious questions and accu- 
sations Harvid Ickes, John 
Collier, and other liberals. The natives 


nade by 


of Guam, Samoa, and other bases have 
been robbed of civil rights, promises of 
citizenship made 47 years ago have not 
been fulfi''ed. Forrestal quotes Hoover 
to the effect that naval rule of these 
islands has been without blemish. But 
under Hoover a Congressional investi- 
gating recommended the 
ending of naval absolutism over them, 
which the Navy has blocked. The naval 
officer appointed to rule over the natives 
is an absolute holding the 
power of kfe and death in his hands. 
Senator Lenroot stated this 20 years ago, 


commission 


dictator, 


and nothing has been done since to end 
the disgrace. 

UN trusteeship with the USA as ad- 
ministering power seems the only prac- 
tical alternative at present. Resistance 
to this idea by our militarists harms 


American prestige. Military secrecy 
and security would not be ended by 
trusteeship, but military dictatorship 
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get out without turning China over to 
the Russian Empire, says Noble. 

“It is obvious now ‘that it is impossi- 
ble for the Chinese 
Communists to \ 


Nationalists and 
ork together in a coali- 
tion government,” because the two 
ideologies are irreconcilavle. 
« 
Army Robert C. 
Injustice the inequities of army justive 
in the NY Werld-Telegram, 
reports that Corporal Harold Hite was 
sentenced to three months at hard labor, 
fined $105, and busted to private. for 
converting to his own use 
worth $4.08. Ruark comments that dur- 
ing his three years in the Army he knew 
of practically no officer who didn’t con- 
vert to_his own use property worth a 
lot more than $4.08. Liberating govern- 
ment property 
art in which nearly a'i officers par- 
ticipated—without punishment. “En- 
listed men are still being given the book 
for small sins, while gentlemen like the 
famous Col. James Kilian of the Lich- 
field trials go airily free.” 


* - © 


Ruark, discussing 


leather goods 


was a highly developed 


Terror in There was terror on Feb. 
Tennessee 26 in Columbia, Tennes- 
see, There was an argu- 
ment between a white radio repairman 
and a Negro woman, and her son pushed 
the white man through the window of 
his ship. Such an argument between 
white and white might have led to an 
arrest for disturbing the peace, whoever 
was guilty. But the Negroes are not 
supposed to have any rmghts in Tennes- 
see, and racial tension exploded into 
violence. In the Negro Jim Crow sec- 
tion, called Mink Slide, two 
were killed and four white policemen 
were wounded. No white men were ar- 
rested, but 103 Negroes were kept in 
jail for a week, and two of them, trying 
to escape after torture, were killed. 
Twenty-five of the Negroes were tried 
for attempted murder. Of these, 23 were 


Negroes 


———! 


acquitted; two got sentences of not more 
than 21 years in jail; tue jury of course 
was all-white. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
will appeal. A witness who said the two 
Negroes had admitted their Complicity 
repudiated her testimony; she had been 
coerced. 

Four Negroes murdered; four white 
men wounded; two Negroes convicted, 
This is progress—a decacie ago ther 
would have been a lynching. 


* * ~ 


Communist “Communist — cruelties 
Atrocities at at Buchenwald rival 
Buchenwald = the savagery of th 

Nazis,” Donald B. Rob. 
inson asserts in this month’s Amerieuy 
Mercury. The article is based upon an 
investigation by the US Twelfth Army, 
whose report has hitherto been secret 
The Nazis had a serious manpower 
shortage and they organized a sort of 
self-government among the Buchenwald 
inmates, of which 300 Communists 
gained control. Acting 4s trustees they 
terrorized the other inmates, inflicting 
tortures upon their political enemies, 
and often death. The Nazis used % 
Communists because tliey maintaine 
strict discipline, and if they murdered 
Social Democrats and others the Nazis 
did not care. The Army report stated 
that “the Communist trustees were di 
rectly responsible for a large part a 
the brutalities committed at Buchen 
wald.” Robinson was Chief Historias 
for the US Military 
Germany. As he remarks, not all anti 
Nazi Germans were 


Government ig 





yemocrats. 


This Peace-Torn World 


@ Leopold Amery, British Tory leader, 
declared that the USA, in demanding an 
end to the empire preference system, 
seeks to break up the British Empire 
and turn it into “an economic and po 
litical tributary of America.” He said 











la? aoe anne 


Chu Teh, Leader of Chinese 
munists Who Reject Marsh 

Truce Offer, Accepted by Chil 
% 


that Britain will be caught betwee? 


ma P totaik 
head-on collision the 


between 


ae . ' nt -of-dal 
tarianism of Russia and the “ te 
laissez-faire economic anarchy ® 
USA.” 
j Sout 


Australia, New Zealand an¢e 
Africa are all opposed to surrenderm 
empire preferences until the USA males 
concrete tariff concession. The first ™ 
step the USA might take in encour 
ment of free trade is to repeal %™ . 
which keeps Argentine beef out rhe 
country despite the meat shortag® © 
fact that our states are not sepa 

(Continued on Page Fifteer) 
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\FL Demands OPA End 


By Jonathan Stout 


W resation of D. C.—The break between the Administration and the American 


Federation of Labor became a yawning chasm this week, 


Administration 


politicos became nervously aware earlier this week that they were in for bad 
was when the AFL opened its 65th annual convention in Chicago on Monday without 





Seretary of Labor. 


-itation to Labor Secretary Schwellenbach to address the delegates. This con- 
untion, therefore, became the first in many years of AFL history to ignore the 


The premonitions in Washington were borne out rapidly when AFL President 
Wiliam Green in his keynote address outlined a new Federation policy which called for; 


\-A greater sharing for workers i 
tie increased profits of wdustry which 
sult from rising productivity. 
1-The end of price controls for every- 
thing except rents and some other com- 
a able items. 

The establishment of industry wel- 
fore funds under union control similar 
ty those of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union and the United 
Vine Workers. 

These points 
pronged break. The first two points con- 
stitute a rupture between the AFL and 
the Administration on the latter’s wage 
md price control program. The third 
pint represents a more long-range 
break, since it indicates a departure by 
the AFL from the dependence on govern- 
ment benefactions to labor which marked 
the relations between organized labor 
ind the Democratic Administration for 
the past 13 years—or ever since the 
beginning of the late President Roose- 
velt’s first term in 1933. 

President Green’s declaration for the 
md of price controls was a complete 
reversal for Green and for official AFL 
plicy. During the fight to save OPA 
this summer, the AFL and the ClO both 
supported price control. The defection of 
the nation’s major labor organizations 
from that former position probably will 
mean the end of price control when the 
nw Congress convenes in January—if 
not before. 


represented a_ three- 


Said Green: “With the exception of 
perhaps continued control of rent and 
some other items comparably to that, we 
believe the time has come when price 
tontrol, along with wage control, should 
be lifted by the Government of. the 
United States.” ; 
The fact which is believed to have 
touched off this reversal of AFL policy 
is the finding that “real” wages have 
ben cut 10 percent as a result of the 
Administration’s wage and price control 
policies. The source of the dissatisfac- 
tion with the Administration’s policies 
actually goes back to 1942, when the 
Administration worked out a consent 
urangement with labor and manage- 
ment to prevent the rise of war mil- 
lonaires by establishing rigid ceilings 
“" prices, profits and wages. 

Throughout the war, and since, labor 
has onsistently complained that the 
oy part of the three-part control pro- 
fram which was enforced was the wage 
toatrol program. Labor complained again 
tnd again that OPA had failed to apply 


tigid cor 
laws 
6f 


+ ! 4 ° 1 

trols to prices, and that the tax 
had fai 

lad failed to prevent a new batch 


War P ofiteer "B 


T . 
‘he AFL, therefore, now proposes to 
ely less 


on the Administration and more 
See 





Harold Ickes 


on itself for protection of its economic 


position. 
™ * - 


Ix reply to President Truman’s demand 
that the British Government open Pales- 
tine to Jewish immigration, British offi- 
cials are renewing their inquiry through 
diplomatic channels as to what forces the 
United States is willing to send to the 
area in the event of major trouble be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews. 

British officials are reminding Amer- 
ican diplomats that unless Truman, who 
still has wartime powers, is ready to 
make the necessary arrangements to 
cooperate for the maintenance of order, 
the London Government cannot under- 
stand why he has vigorously intervened 
in the problem. 

It is known in military circles in 
Washington that the matter of dispatch- 
ing military forces has been under dis- 
eussion in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for some time. As far as the War 
Department is concerned, the reply is 
that there are no available troops either 
in Europe or in the United States to 
make any contribution to the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

The Navy has available the Eighth 
Fleet, which, with the exception of four 
cruisers, an aircraft carrier and about a 
dozen destroyers, is based on the East 
Coast. The Navy could order the rest 
to the Mediterranean, provided, of course, 
it receives the privilege of using foreiga 
bases. 

It is reported in unusually well-in- 
formed circles that State Department 
policy framers tried to dissuade two of 
the President’s advisers on Jewish ques- 
tions—David K. Niles and Bartley Crum 
—from drafting a strong statement to 
be submitted to Truman for release last 


week, 





Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 


iy... 
tid ‘ty against such unfortuna in- 
The Turk 

< irks acre »ted th ¢ ] } rn 
be . v e apology, i 
talled I pe Zz ) 


in the Minister of Interior after 


be ambassador left. He was told of the 
neident 


Han dip 
leave Ay 
Port 
Noth 


and was informed that a Rus- 
matic courier was scheduled to 
A kara shortly for the Black Sea 
of Enebolj on his way to Moscow. 
in . ye e 
the ‘"S More was said. Within a week 
? Turkish Fore; ae 
tall ¢ oreign Minister received 2 
ll : 

fom the Russian Ambassador ask- 
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ing to be received without delay. The 
Russian was all excited and told the 
Turk the Russian messenger had been 
attacked by brigands and robbed of his 
liplomatic pouch. 

The Turkish Foreign Minister apolo- 
gized and said: “You know, we are a 
country in the midst of a revolution and 
eannot guarantee the safety of anybody 
against roving brigands.” 

Turkish diplomats carrying communi- 
cations*to the embassy in Moscow were 
never molested afterward. 


Wallace, Ickes and ICCASP 


H arotp L. ICKES has at last 
learned a fact The New Leader has 
been asserting for two years—namely, 
that the Independent Citizens Commit- 
tee of the Arts, Sciences and Professions 
has dominant Stalinist influences. Ickes, 
who for a year has served as chairman 
for the ICCASP and has stoutly denied 
The New Leader's allegations, now has 
angrily demanded that his own organ- 
ization repudiate its defense of Henry 
Wallace’s atomic control plan which is 
basically the Soviet plan. 

Hannah Dorner, executive secretary 
of the committee, and the Communist 
wing of the ICCASP didn’t bother to 
consult Ickes about the public attack on 
the United States atomic control plan 
proposed by Bernard Baruch. So Harold 
got mad and demanded an apology. 
Sister Dorner, who used to be press 
agent for the Communist-controlled 
Council of American-Svviet Friendship, 
has not commented on Ickes’ demand. 
The ICCASP will not retract its attack 
on the Baruch plan, 

The former Secretary of the Interior 
has time and time again been lured into 
Stalinist fronts and finally he was 
persuaded to head one cf them. After 
a year of turning a deaf ear to honest 


anti-totalitarians who varned him 
against the Stalinist influences in the 
ICCASP, Ickes has seen the handwrit- 
ing on the wall. 

Rumor nas it that he may resign after 
the fall elections, Ickes maintains he 
won't take any action until the Novem- 
ber results are in. 

There are dozens of other liberals en- 
rolled in the ICCASP who might take 
a look at what happened to Brother 
Ickes. This is a vivid example of how 
a Communist front operates with the 
decisions of the minority determining 
the the policy of the entire organization. 

And in this case, the leader of, the 
ICCASP wasn’t even consulted—the sec- 
ond time this has happened on major 
issues 

Congressmen who are courting the 
support of the [CCASP’s political action 
groups might also take a lesson from 
what happened to Harold. The Commu- 
nists always demand their pound of flesh 
and any Congressmen foolish enough to 
be elected with Stalinist support will 
have to pay by supporting a part of 
their totalitarian program 

The New Leader is cautious; we do 
not call an organization a Communist 
front unless we have good evidence. 





Baruch on Wallace; Truman on Palestine 


— 


(By New Leader Washington Bureau) 





Editor's Note: The four Washington 
doilies, because of their proximity to 
the seat of Government, and because 
they ave vead by more legislators and 
other Government officials than any 
other newspapers in the United States, 
have an unusual opportunity to im- 
fluence national policies. For that 
reason, The New Leader will present 
occasional excerpts frum their edi- 
toriol comment on important issues. 


X ee 





@ Washington Daily News (Scripps- 
“That is Henry Wallace’s 
hide you see nailed to the wall up there 
—nailed by Bernard M. Baruch, chief of 
the American delegation on the United 
Commission. 
Couple of weeks ago ... Mr. Wallace 
made several reckless statements con- 
cerning our Government’s position on 
the atom bomb. The net effect of his 
statements was that we were brandish- 
ing the atom: bomb in Russia’s face— 
and how did we expect to get cooperation 


Howard): 


Nations’ Atomic Energy 


and peace that way? 


“Mr. Baruch’s telegram to Mr. Wal- 
lace last night discloses to the public 
some of the things that have gone on 
behind the scenes since then. It reveals 
that Mr. Wallace and Myr. Baruch talked 
privately, that Mr. Wallace privately 
admitted his errors, that he privately 
regretted his failure to consult with the 


‘ 


U.S. delegation, that he privately prom- 
ised to correct his misrepresentations, 
and that he, Mr. Watlace, has since 
evaded making a public admission that 
he had been wrong. 

“This puts Mr. Wallace in a light in 
which he has not been hitherto pre- 
sented, His severest critics have said 
of Mr. Wallace that after all he was a 
‘liberal,’ a ‘philosopher,’ a countryman 
of utter sincerity—and whatever else 
might be charged against him there 
could be in Mr. Wallace no hint of guile 
or deception. ... 

“What shall be thought of a man who 
said one thing in private and another 
in public? 

“ft seems to us that Mr. Baruch, a 
wise and natient old patriot who usually 
knows what he is«talking about, has ex- 
posed Henry Wallace. 

“If, in his willingness to continue con- 
fusing and misrepresenting the Amer- 
ican proposal, Mr. Wallace is not aiming 
for political gain, then what demagoguery 
and hypocrisy is he up 19?’ 


% * * 





® Wasnington Star: “President Tru- 
man’s latest statement on Palestine is 
of such a nature that many people, here 
and abroad, will be hard put to escape 
the conclusion that at this particular 
moment it seems designed more to meet 
domestic political considerations than to 
hasten a 


solution of the Palestine 


problem.” 





ANTI-LABOR LOBBY 
MULCTS TAXPAYERS 


The US Government is 


of the AFL’s Social Insurance Activities 


Addressing the Wisconsin State AFL 
convention, Cruikshank revealed that a 
lobbying and propaganda outfit known 
as the “Interstate Conference of Em- 
Security Agencies” has re- 
ceived $40,000 annually since 1937 from 
Social Security Board funds allocated to 
states to help pay administrative costs 


ployment 


of unemployment insurance programs. 


Although the conference started out as 
a professional organization of state un- 
employment compensation administrators 
its purpose, Cruikshank said, has been 
perverted “to the maintenance of sep- 


spending 
$40,000 a year of taxpayers’ money to 
help finance a lobby fighting liberaliza- 
tion of the nation’s social security laws 
according to Nelson Cruikshank, director 


arate state unemployment compensation 
systems as against the establishment of 
a Federal social insurance system.” At 
the present time, he continued, “this or- 
ganization is one of the most rampant 
states’ rights lobbying organizations in 
existence. Its members seem to have 
become convinced that their jobs depend 
not only on maintaining separate state 
systems but systems most pleasing to 
selfish employers.” 

Officials of the conference have worked 
closely with the National Association 
of Manufacturers and other anti-union 
grdups in opposing improvement in the 
social security laws, Cruikshank charged 
“One only needs to attend a convention 
of this group to observe, as I have ob- 
served, the close and comradely relation- 
ship between its members and the most 
reactionary employer groups in the coun- 
try,” he declared. (LPA.) 








The Home Front 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Times Have Changed... Or Have They? 


N Sunday the revered New York 
Times celebrated 50 years of 
existence for its Book Review 
Supplement by printing a pun. The 


sprightly Charles A. Poore, much too 
gay for his 

about things a 
the new 


Boston, ne 


environment, was telling 
they were in 1896 when 


start. 


indulging 


review got away to its 


explained, “was 
keeping literature as 


its passion for 


close to 99 and 
| 44/100 percent pure 
as possible; a note 


in this Review spoke 
of some 200 volumes 
that were looked 
upon censoriously by 


the Public 1 
lup there In 


k rary 
more 
York, 


meantime, a Beaver 


' sinful New 








| Street boo ellez 

who kept shop in a 

basement (the tem p- 

Bohn tation te imagine 

that it we called 

The Best Cella Boo Shit hould be 
controlled) ar need that he was going 
out of bu ‘ hecause 50,000- 
volume bookstore cannot live here YO( 
saloons thrive’.” The haif-blushing intro- 
duction of this merry outburst to be 
sure, a tribute to the autho: feeling 


of respect in the presence of his more 
sedate associate but. veil it and two- 
piece suit it as you like, there the thing 


‘ 1 
Vow wno aares 


is in broad daylight 


even 


the top in 1943. 


we come to best-sellers raiher than best 


own day is 
which 


writers, the case for our 
shaky. Quo 

headed the list in 1897 is just about 
matched by The Robe, stood at 
And the very last win- 
ner in the literary numbers game, Fore 
placed 
list Ly anyone who 


more Vadis, 


which 


ever Amber, would probably be 
at the bottom of the 
had the time, strength and patience to 


is a task to be 


read the 50 volumes. |! 
faced in a nightmare. 


* 


Some Words Are Still 
Not Fit to Print 


To me the most inter 


issue of tne 


ting feature of 


the anniversary took Re- 
Supplement was the reproduction 
first origina] copy, 
issued on October 10, days 
before the election of Wiliam McKinley. 


The first 


view 


of the page of phe 
a few 


18Yo, 


item to catch the eye is a re 


port of a meeting of the Nationa) As- 
‘iation of Booksellers, Newsdealers 
and Stationers. The 175 delegates were 
book 


outraged at the invasion of the 
by department stores and called 
this 


usines 


loudly for legislation iv prevent 
t of desecration. 


But the most exciting bit of news here 


OY 


reproduced was a report culled from The 
Bookman and headlined “Oscar Wilde’s 
Forlorn State.” Wilde, at that time in 
teading Goal, was to be ill of 
condi- 


saa 


“an enteric disorder” and in “a 


“The Stand-Up” 





affirm that there no such ing as 
progres 

The cele al \ é \ ( 
The Times marth t i ance nto the 
field of t i um ess 
memorie to anyone to whon € DOOKS 
of 1896 were among the delgnt < 
vouth. One needs to be reminded that 
A Lady of Quality, Qu Vad The 


Choir Invisible at d David Harum were 
written that long ago. My great regret 
is that I lack the time to read them all 
over again to discover whethe they 
were as good or as bad as they seem in 


retrospect 
Times historians re- 
mind us again, that Mark 
Twain, Hamlin Garland, William 
Howells and Henry Jasaies were writing 
You would be 


four 


It is true, as the 


again and 


in those days. 
to it to find 
contemporaries to 
Not much to 
writers of then and now. 


names 
match with 


choose between the 


4 


Dean 


hard put 
among our 
theirs. 
best 
And when we 


tion of great weakness.” “He ig gov- 
erned,” The Bookman s informant con- 
tinued, “by the silent system. and this 
is rigidly enforced, so much so that he 


punished for half 
involuntarily turning his head in chapel 


f the perso 


has several times beer 


to get a glimpse o seated 
beside him.” 

“We enough to ask 
the nature of the punishment on these 
told that it consisted 
in having his rug taken fiom him. The 
rug in question is a strip of rag carpet 
which serves as a substilute for a mat- 
tress, being spread upon the surface of 
a deal door which is 


were inquisitive 


occasions, and were 


his only bed; so 
that, when under punishment. he sleeps 
upon the bare planks.” 

Just that, with a the effect 
that Wilde’s wife has an income so that 
when he is released the two can live in 
“some obscure continental town.” Not 
a word of protest, of explanation, of 
sympathy. I hope that when New York- 
ers during these coming weeks Jaugh at 


nove tt 


the quips of The Importance of Being 
Ernest some of them will recal! how 
Oscar Wilde was regarded and treated 
in this country and England fifty years 
ago. Under the softness and sweetness 
of literature, we are led tc there 
was a crass form of brutality masked 
in the forms of smug moralism. Readers 


guess, 


excuse for asserting that The Tin 
been marking time. 
* * - 


But the World Does Move 


UT, quite aside from the evidences 
epread before us last Sunday, a Jock 
back will convince anyone that we 


és hag 


have 
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PROJECT 
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America's Peculiar Genius 
Fitzpatrick 





SSIREU> 20 = 


in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





who would have shuddered at a 
word or any direct reterence to many 
parts of the human body learned, ap- 
parently with satisfaction, that a great 
writer who had commirted the 
tionable sin was made to sleep on bare 
boards because his 
strayed toward his neighbor in a church 
pew! 


cuss- 


unmen- 


eyes involuntarily 


As if to remind us that 50 years of 
publishing and the printing of countless 
four-letter words have not 
slay the dragon of hypocrisy. the Times 
on Sunday, in the very number of its 
Review Supplemvut 


served to 


300k which cele- 
brated its anniversary, published 2 re- 
view of Charles Jackson’s The Fall of 
Valor which commented on the book to 
the extent of a full page but never once 
told the reader in plain language 
it is about. We get 
what it was that broke up the marriage 
of Professor and There 
is reference to “what the psychologically 


what 
veiled hints as to 
Mrs. Grandin. 


knowing are accustomed to read between 
the lines,’ but the 
sexual is never used. A man might as 
well have composed a Lost 
Weekend without the mention of Jiquor. 
It is surely a record of 
other. And it 


plain word home- 


review of 


some kind oy 


gives the irreverent an 


passed through a revolution since 1896, 
In those days American literature was 
cool but American life was cruel. Zola 
was being. repelled as a foreign demon, 
Even the mild realism of William Dean 
Howells and Hamlin Garland was being 
denounced as desecration of the sacred 
sanctuary of letters. But life itself was 
ruthless and bloody. In those days we 
had about a hundred lynchings a year 
Jt was the time of tie Homestead 
massacre, the Haymarket “riot,” the 
Pullman killings. Under the smooth 
Jiterary surface life was seething. 

During the 1920’s and o1 
1946 violence has come rampaging into 
Jetters. Hemingway, Steinbeck, Wright, 
Lillian Smith have given us pictures o 
crude goings-on that would have shocked 
our ancestors out of their stays and 
britches. But in the meantime, despite 
the efforts of our Talmadges and Bilbes, 
the record of lynchings has reached the 
vanishing point and great strikes ae 
begun and ended without the shedding 
of a drop of human One 8 
tempted to announce the mathematical 
principle that violence in literature 
varies inversely to violence in life, & 
cept that one remembers a!) the violent 
continuing in Europe. 


down 


blood. 








Let ‘em Eat Cake 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch | 
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ALERT! 


Dedicated ta an expose of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 








Behind the New 


HOUSANDS of Americans have 
7 received letters appealing for funds 

for a new organization which c 
bines the purposes of the America First 
Committee and the American Liberty 
League. Une letter was signed by former 
‘America First Committeeman General 
Robert E. Wood. It was stamped “con- 
fidential” and began: 


om- 








“It looks as though finally a national 
political movement has been started 
that you and I will want to support. 
It is called American Action and its 
jnitial and important aim is to defeat 
the announced plan. of the radical mi- 
nority groups to capture and control 
the 1916 Congress.” 

Although several newspapers were 
publishing “exclusives” this week con- 
cerning the American Action Commit- 
tee, readers of The New Leader were 
apprised about its activities several 
months ago when we revealed that this 
group was being planned in the offices 
of Merwin K. Hart. 

General Wood informed the 
chosen for the fundraising drive: 
“The thing I like about it (AAC) is 
that it is not ‘just another organiza- 
tion’ of propaganda, bu+ one of direc! 
political action within Congressional 
districts where there are good chances 
for success, and as fast as funds are 
sufficient to do a thorough job, it is 
expanding to other districts where 
real American Congressmen are being 

threatened with the PAC purge. 

“The movement has been discussed 
with and has the blessing of the top- 
most Republican and Constitutional 
Democratic leaders in both houses of 
Congress and the support of many 
people you know.” 

General Wood reported that he was 
substantial amount to 
and called on the re- 
of the letter to do likewise. 

Robert M. Harriss, closely associated 
with Father Coughlin and the latter’s 
Christian Front, and at present playing 
host to former Congressman Hamilton 
Fish in the Harriss home in~Queens, 
is one of those closely associated with 
the new committee. 

The new committee, despite press re- 
Ports, was not started by General Wood. 
Those responsible for its formation in- 
tlude Merwin K. Hart, head of the Na- 
tional Economic Council (Supreme Court 
Justice Robert H. Jackson once charged 
that Hart “is well-known for his pro- 
Fascist leanings”); Upton Close, radio 
tomentator sponsored by Hart’s Eco- 
Homie Council; Lamont du Pont; Jos- 
eph M. Pew, Pennsylvania oil mag- 
hate and prominent Republican Party- 
Man; Ernest Weir, steel magnate; and 
Colone: Robert R. McCormick, Chicago 
Tribune publisher. Hart was primarily 
"sponsible for the organization’s found- 
ing. The address formerly used by. the 
Committee before it moved to its present 
headquarters in the Board of Trade 
Building in Chicago, was at 135 South 
La Salie Street, the address used by 
Mary 1 K. Hart Thomas 
Creigh, the Hart representative in the 
Windy City, helped the formation of the 


“elite” 


“contributing a 
the movement,” 


eepienis 


in Chicago. 


New AAC, and was its contact man. 

? 
Tue newly formed committee may be 
reed 


to repudiate some very dubious 
~ it is receiving from outspoken 
peng f racial bigotry. One of 
<" Eugene M. Flitetaft, publisher of 
to Gentile News of Oak 
on “st Hinois, hailed the new committee 
obo first page of his September 15th 
hi and editorially proclaimed: 

one? elsewhere in this issue of 
Aetion* ety tells about ‘American 

* ft is a worthy cause and de- 


Support 
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Action Committee 


By Walter K. Lewis 


serves the support of every reader of 
this publication.” 

Associated with the Committee is 
George Washington Robnett, who runs 
the anti-labor Church League of Amer- 
ica. Another person connected with the 
AAC, and said to be its West Coast 
representative, is Salem Bader, an 


theie terrovistic tactics, their smears 
and their deceits. 

“3—To purge both major parties of 
opportunist leadership that sells out 
American principles for minorities’ 
votes. 

*“4__To protect from smear and po- 
litical reprisal party leaders and public 
officials who uphold American prin- 
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ra 












a Local Problem 
Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquire. 
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associate of Upton Close, and an ad- 
mirer of the Gentile News. 

at his offices in 
the Empire State Building, I queried 
the Nationalist leader and pro-Francoite 
Marwin K. Hart about his American 
Action association. Hart admitted that 
“vou have quite a story there,” but re- 
fused to discuss the matter further, 
Hart did tell this writer that he was 
one of the founders of the Tool Owners’ 
Union, a new organization which has 
been placing advertisements in leading 
dailies. {| asked him whether it is only 
a coincidence that these ads follow the 
political pattern of the American Action 
Committee. Hart admitted: “Nearly 
everyone [ know is in the Tool Owners’ 
Union. 1 about it. I helped 
found it. news to young 
“American army veteran Jorge André, 
Jr., who is running the Tool Owners’ 
Union Park Avenue address. 
André conceded that his organization is 
supporting the ultra-conservatives, and 


Several weeks ago, 


know all 


This was 


from a 


that it would soon enter the political 
arena. André would neither deny nor 
affirm any association between the Ac- 


Cominittee and the Tool Owners’ 
Union. ideologically, André admitted, 
his organization followed Frank E. Gan- 
nett’s League for Constitutional Govern- 
ultra-conservative anti-labor 


tion 


ment, an 
group. 
The Actiun Committee 
pamphlet states: “Leftist minorities fill 
many government offices, local and na- 
tional. Leftists largely control Amer- 
ican movies and the American theatre; 
and to a larger extent the radio. Many 
radio commentators regularly disparage 
America and glorify Marxist doctrine.” 
Some of the points emphasized in the 


American 


American Action pamphlets are: 
“1—To organize the great majori- 
ties of the Right more effectively than 
alien-minded radicals have organized 
the vociferous minorities of the Left. 
“2_T> meet head-on the CIO-PAC 
and its anti-American collaborationists 
by openly challenging and exposing 


ciples, and drive out those who com- 
promise American principles.” 


* x * 


How »xig is this committee? Should 
any importanée be attached to it? That 
on the response to its 
drive for funds. It will depend on the 
roster of America First Committee 
membership lists for its support. 
Behind the organizational 
Captain Edward A. 
National Commander of the American 
Legion. In a letter marked “confi- 
dential,” Hayes wrote: “Before under- 


depends in part 


drive is 
Hayes, a former 


taking direction of American Action, 
the undersigned conferred with out- 
standing representatives of anti-New 


Deal Democrats and with top-flight lead- 
ers of the Republican Party. Their 
judgment was sought as to the prac- 
ticability of our proposed plan. In every 
instance, the writer received assurance 
that in the judgment of the individual 
interviewed, American Action, as planned 
by us, would be most desirable.” 

Eugene Talmadge’s machine in Georgia 
and former Senator Robert Rice Reyn- 
old’s Nationalist movement 
are being alerted for possible amalga- 
mation. This comes from unimpeachable 
pro-nationalist sources. It may be that 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s official support will 
ve spurned by the AAC, although many 
of his followers will be active in the 
committee’s offices. Joseph E. McWil- 
liams, anti-Semitic rabble-rouser, former 
organizer for Reynold’s nationalist or- 
ganization, has filed an application with 
the committee for a position. Frederick 
Kister’s Christian War Veterans has 
made overtures to become the veterans’ 
wing of the movement. 

The appearance of the new committee 
on the political scene in the United 
States, with its list of contributors bulg- 
ing with anti-labor spokesmen, is not 
surprising to students of the con- 
temporary political scene in the United 
States. The “cue” was given several 
months ago when Col. McCormick, one 


American 


of the committee’s principal supporters, 
in his Chicago Tribune under the dra- 
matic headline The Must 
Organize, editorialized: 

“The America First Committee dis- 
banded too soon. Some pro-American 
organization is necessary, because of 
the extensive influence of the Reds 
in the Democratic Party and of the 
British in the Republican Party, espe- 
cially on the eastern seaboard.” 

This new organization, which speaks 
for the “Right,” may in time 
become as dangerous as any organiza- 
tion of the extreme “Left.” 


Nationalists 


extreme 
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Attention, Henry Ford! 

®@ Several Henry Ford 
apologized for his anti-Semitic book The 
Internationsl Jew. warnings 
that he would prosecute any individual 
or firm publishing the book, copies have 
appeared since, simultaneously in Ger- 
many, South America and in the United 
States. Ford will given the 
opportunity to fulfill his threat. We are 
in receipt of a “Strict!y Confidential” 
letter sent out trom Geraid L. K. Smith’s 
offices in Detroit. We are advised that 
for a $10 donation we can get a copy 
of Henry Ford's Jew. 
Smith states that the publishing house 
will be blown up once the news gets out 
that the book is being published. 


decades azo, 


Despite 


now be 


International 


Heard on the Right and Left 

® The scene is Ellis Island. The story: 
the re by the 
governmeit authorities during the war 
They are 
brauhauses 

Simultaneously 
back to certain 
death in William Gerald 
Bishop, Christian 
Front trials, is on Ellis Island, awaiting 
deportation. 


lease of persons termed 
as “dangerous alien enemies.” 
back in Yorkville 
chuckling 


Poles are 


now 
about it. 
being sent 
Poland. 

who figured in the 
Some of Bishop’s friends, 
including the Christian Front biographer, 
Father 

ing that 
solitary 


s;ophy of Queens, are complain- 

Bishop is to sleep in 
he has 
the freedoin of the Island and just sleeps 


forced 
confinement. Actually 
in a room by himself. ... The China Vet- 
erans Action Committee, the American 
Friends of Korea and the American 
Friends of India, are all groups recently 
formed with the blessings, financial and 


political, of Frederick Vanderbilt Field, 
Daily Worker writer. ... A newly 
formed non-partisan, —pro-demoeratic 
veterans group will make a_ strenuous 
fight against Marcantonio. ... To those 
who have written to The New Leader 


against the story on anti-Semites m the 
Canadian Social movement, we 
suggest the reading of the August Ist 
issue of the The Social 
Crediter, published in Edmon ton, 
Alberta 


Credit 


Canadian 


CHECKMATE THE - 
RABBLE-ROUSERS 
@® Mass protests, picket lines and ef- 
forts to bar them from holding meetings 
play into the hands of the Fascists and 
the Communists, Dr. Andhil Solomon 
writes in the current Commentary. 
“The Communists want it to appear 
(for the purposes, among other things, 
of Soviet international policy) in every 
newspaper of the world that hate- 
crusading, Fascist-minded men are 
great and powerful in the United 
States, holding the center of the stage. 
“Their strategy is to provide plenty 
of limelight for the rabble-rousers— 
and to share that limelight. They want 
to involve the entire American public 
in a quarrel which could be relegated 
to insignificance by the silent method.” 
At the same time, he said, public 
attention is “not merely incense in his 
nostrils,” but the “very life-bleod” of 
the genuine rabble-rouser as contrasted 
with “men of wealth or political power 
who may, on occasion, indulge in at- 
tacks upon racial or religious groups.” 











Inside the “Iron Curtain’”’ 






Life and Politics in Soviet-Occupied Germany 
By Melvin J. Lasky 


EIMAR, Thuringia. —1 write 
this from within the “Iron Cur- 
tain.” Official Soviet permission 


was granted to this correspondent to 


join a press tour of Russian-occupied 
Thuringia, much to the surprise of all 
concerned, Marshal] Sokolovsky had in- 
dicated that the old Zhukov-MecNarney 
agreement forbidding the blacklisting of 
journalists would no longer bind him; 
but no move towards an overt breach 
was made, and so it was that Hal 
Foust of the Chicago Tribune, Richard 
Kasischke of the Associated Press, and 
The New Leader correspondent found 





Melvin J. Lasky was for several years a combat historian with the. 
US Army in Europe. Until recently he was writing for The New Leader 


under the name of Matthew Low. 
ciate editor of this paper. 
XQ 


Before his induction he was an asso- 





band of Christian Socialists who have 
energy enough to go through the mo- 
tions but not enough political sense to 
dissolve their party and end the farce. 
The LDP is a feeble revival of the 
old conservative Volkspartei and Staats- 
partei, and it. is an empty-headed 
nothingness. 
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Look Pleasant, Please 
New York Worla-Telegram. 
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be recorde . Michael \ 4 ill seedy man; 
gallo ’ fF of the t . Colonel Sergei Ivano 1 Tulpanov, bull- 
it s ! 7 I x . veces” ecked and slee ed, No l poiltical 
nized partie ve aa onducl flicer in Germany nae both Zhukov 
propaga . andi- 1 Sokolovsky, found r father of the 
dates. it e that the people cast SED; Major Victor Babenko, who ac- 
their ‘ rder] peace! nd companied evervwonere with that 
secre bal It e tnat tne handsome, inscrutable face of his which 
Soviet Milicary Adm strat nade never betrayed A emotion or a word 
many (and very heavy-handed) efforts beyond the routine of the official line— 
to be fair and neutral and a number f other GPU-NKVD- 
Nevertheless, to cal! the election /ree MVB guardians 

or democratic (as the Allies have, rather Our conversations were usually brief 
grudgingly, done) is absurd and st ipid and fruitless. We had asked to visit 
and robs those words of any meaning. Buchenwald. Babenko refused. “There’s 


There is only one real parly in the 
Russian zone of Germany-—-a favored and 
subsidized party with a great organi- 
zational machine and an immense propa- 
ganda apparatus—and there are two 
flimsy back-street semi-political group- 
lets put on exhibition as window-dress- 
ing. This was the real character of the 
struggle for votes among the Socialist 
Unity Party (SED), the Christian Demo- 
eratic Union, and the Liberal Democrats 
The SED “fs the German Communist 
Party (led by Moscow’s aces, Pieek and 
Ulbricht), plus the framework of the 
liquidated Social Democracy. The CDU 
in this zone is a helpless, well-meaning 


nothing there,” he said. Well, could we 


see the nothing? Babenko rather dis- 


liked the irony and added, “Nothing, 
that is, except an officers’ club. Pd 
Then that would be quite pleasant! 
“Hardly pleasant,” Varakin qualified 
grimly; “Buchenwald is a military in- 
stallation and as such requires special 
ted Army permission. Possibly we 
could put a phone call in to the Marshal 
in Berlin and get special permission? 
Tulpanoy put a curt end to it all. “The 
Marshal,” he said, “is busy. ” Any 
hope of seeing some other internment 
camp was quickly dissolved by another 
great Soviet fotmula. There simply were 


no camps in the area. Where then were 
all the Nazis? “That is the business of 
another department.” 

Tulpanov parried our loaded political 
questions with rhetorical skill. He in- 
sisted that so long as three parties were 
functioning, how could anybody deny 
that this was democracy! I asked then 
whether he would say categorically that 
the existence of two or more parties 
was indispensable to demecracy? The 
colonel leaned back and smiled: “I pre- 
sume you are shifting the discussion 
from the problem of Germany to that 
of the USSR?” 

In Jena, at the gigantic Zeiss plant, 
we did manage to pick up a few unex- 
pected scraps. The factories are work- 
ing 100 percent of 1939 capacity! I 
asked what was the character“of owner- 
ship and management. The director, a 
Dr. Hugo Schrade, said: “All German,” 
and then half muttered, “as yet.” I 
speculated again: if the production, as 
he had claimed, was all peacetime, then 
jt would be altogether possible for Zeiss 
to reconvert back to wartime lines in 
equally as brief a time (namely, one 
year). Schrade was discomfited and in- 
sisted that absolutely no instruments of 
war were being made, no gun-sights, no 
range-finders, only spectacles, cameras, 
engineering instruments. Of which no 
less than 90 percent is being shipped to 
Russia, a looting from one plant alone 
in Thuringia of some 8,000,000 Reich- 


marks, 


Ix Weimar again, we met with the 
leaders of the Liberal Democrats who 


are emerging as the strongest vote- 





Union, Marxism and deme acy have 
worked beautifully, but Germany ig pe, 
haps a different situation a 
they, then, object to any unfaiiness jg 
the campaign? Oh no, the fact that they 
were only on 500 out of 2,400 electicg 
lists was waolly their own fault, theip 
low press circulation was due to the 
general paper shortages, and they wer 
sure that the recent joint SED-Sy4 
announcements were perfectly in order, 
(That morning, for example, the news 
papers announced that the Soviet Mil 
tary Administration had approved th 
SED’s request for some 350,000 par of 


shoes for Thuringian school childven) 
The spectacle was for me_ revolting, 
Such abasement One can understand the 
anxiety every politico must feel, but the 
lengths of servility to which these people 
went was a little too much. 

We scarcely felt like going on with 


this farce. We put the question to 
Babenko: “Could we or could we not 
speak to the political leaders in this 


free and democratic election withcut the 
presence of Red Army officers?” Bubenky 
seemed shocked. “Without us? Wiy, dy 


you have any secrets?”” No, we had none, 


but frankly we felt the discussion could 
proceed a little more easily. “Well,” te 
said firmly, “all the correspondents are 
guests of the Red Army ani as such 
we have the responsibility for their 
lives... .” ‘Were then our lives in 





insecurity here in Russian zone?” 
was not the point. So long as we were 
on an official mission, we would be cot 
ducted officially. We protested: “Sovie 
correspondents in the American zone 01 
official mission can go anywhere the 
please.” He didn’t know anything about 
that. That wasn’t his department... 
whispered to me 


Captain Naboshov 


“Democracy, it is wonderful!” 
The leader of the Chrictian Democrats 
was an old but lively man, and he put 


on something of a performance for 











Granddaddy of All Knots 
New York World-Telegram. 











gatherers in the East German cities (a 
fantastic reversal of the politics of the 
ljast 70 years in these Social Democratic 
strongholds). They were weak, blank 
men, Weihnachtsmanner, fumbling, in- 
effectual nobodies, who are being “pleas- 
antly surprised” by the elections. Their 
program? They are the anti-Socialist 
Party, for Hitlerism was also Socialism. 
I asked: Is Socialism incompatible with 
democracy? Oh no, they wouldn't say 
that, they mumbled, not bothering to 
turn to Major Babenko and give the 
answer straight to him: “In the Soviet 


. > ahenkt 
First, he said, turning to Major Bave * 


“there is the little matter of tnese * . 
illegal leaflets put out by the SED ‘ 
violation of the campaign rules -"', 
Oh yes; said Babenko, he knew ie 
them, and as a matter of fact had yar 
all confiscated. We all raised oUF a 
brows and produced our copies of of 
“black propaganda” we had just = 
up on the street. Babenko was 4 ae 
put out. And then these coal ner 
Kroener went on. The inscript “ 
each of ‘he pieces was: “Vote * 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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W ages and Prices in the Soviet Union 


Average Wage of 48U Rubles Will Mean Subsistence Level for Majority 


By Solomon M. Schwarz 


series of measures have been taken 
recently which will deeply affect the 
general wage level in Soviet Russia: 


[ is reported from Moscow that a 


(1) The prices of all rationed goods 
have risen sharply. Moscow dispatches 
give the changes for only a few com- 
modities, but they may be taken as 
representative: 


Old Price New Price 
(in rubles per kilogram or 
2.2 Ibs.) 
Black Bread ..... 1 3.4 
White Bread ........ 2,8-5 5-6 
Butter ———-—-----. 24-28 60 
| 14 34 


The New York Times reports that the 
sugar price has risen from 5-6 rubles 
per kilogram to 60-70. But this is per- 
haps a mistake: a rise to 16-17 rubles 


would be more plausible. 





Thus ‘he prices of rationed commodi- 
ties have almost trebled. 
9) At the same time the free market 
the State “commercial” shops 
bread by 27 percent, 
and butter by 3¢ percent, and 
‘ by 47 percent. On the average, 
the prices affected have fallen perhaps 
a ttle more than a third. For the great 
f Soviet workers the second 
approximately com- 
he hardships imposed by 
e a third measure was 





majority 


measure cann¢ t eve 


ave been increased for 
900 rubles a month or 





less: workers earning up to 300 rubles 
get a month] crease of 110 rubles; 
those earning up to 500, an increase »£ 
100; those up to 700, an increase of 90, 


ng 700-900 get a monthly 


and those ear? 


increase of 80 rubles. No raise has been 
granted anyone with an income over 
900 rubles monthly, but those in the 
lower bracket ave thus received in- 


creases between 10 and 35 percent. 

All these measures are preliminary to 
the abolition of food rationing, scheduled 
At the beginning of the 
war, a strict system of rationing was 
re-introduced into the USSR. This is 
diferent from the controls established in 
the democracies during World War II: 
rationing of goods in the Soviet Union 
s not exclude the practice of selling 
commodities for as much as the seller 
“free” market, which 
corresponds to the American “black” 
market. 


for next year 


can get on the 


Originally only the peasants and 
hoikhozes were permitted to bring their 
surpluses into the cities and dispose of 
them for whatever they would bring. 
Later the State moved into the business 
itself and opened the so-called “commer- 
tial” shops, where goods were sold far 
above the rationed prices. The prices in 
these stores, and also the prices on the 
“free” peasant market, reached astro- 
nomical figures during the war. Amer- 
an and British correspondents (Cas- 
sidy, Kerr, Grebnar and Snow, among 
others) who were in Moscow during the 
war reported the following “free” and 
“commercial” prices during 1942-43 (in 
tubles per kilogram): bread 100-150, 
butter and sugar 800-1,000, carrots 20, 
tabbage 20, potatoes 50-70. Eggs were 
listed at 10-15 rubles each. These in- 
flationary figures were sustained by the 
Government—paradoxical as it sounds— 
% fight inflation by drawing money from 
“reulation, 


In 1944 the Government began to cut 


“commercial” prices — which indirectly 
trove down prices on the peasant mar- 
ket. In April, 1946, a French corre- 
‘pondent reported that sugar had 
Cropped to 120 rubles per kilogram and 
‘th-quality white bread to 50 rubles 
ber kilogram. In June the prices of 
dairy Products were cut 25-36 percent. 


and in September the cuts listed above 
Were made, 


+ A 
Storer 12, 1946 
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a 
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® Solomon Schwarz is an economist of international reputation, 


whose most important book is probably his Management in Russian 
Industry and Agriculture, published in 1944. He has contributed to 
Foreign Affairs, the Harvard Business Review and International Post- 
war Problems; and is now giving a course in Soviet economics at the 


New School for Secial Research. 
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These Soviet Workers Will Have to Tighten Their Belts 


Tue next developments will probably 
be a further decrease of “commercial” 
and “free” prices; perhaps some rise in 
the price of rationed goods, and finally 
the abolition of rationing, with “com- 
mercial” prices fixed at a level not too 
much higher than the Jast level of the 
prices of rationed goods. This will be— 
to use the Soviet terminology—the tran- 
sition to “the developed Soviet trade.” 


What do these new prices signify for 
the Russian workers? According to the 
new Five-Year Plan, the average earn- 
ings of Soviet workers will rise to 500 
rubles a month by 1950—a rise of 48 
percent over the 1940 level. The average 
monthly earnings reached 338 rubles in 
1940. During the war the Government 
tried to avoid raising wages, but this 
was not always possible. In the months 
just before the recent measures were 
taken, average monthly earnings ran, at 
a high estimate, around 400-420 rubles. 
This would be a Jittle less than 100 rubles 
for a 48-hour week, or roughly two 
rubles an hour. 


This is the average calculated for all 
workers in the Soviet Union, up to the 
highest factory managers and the highest 
State officers. As an extreme differenti- 
ation of wages is one of the features 
of modern Soviet labor policy, the ma- 
jority of workers get less than the 
average. During the war this differenti- 
ation was greatly increased through the 
development of all kinds of premium 
systems. Cases have recently been men- 
tioned in the Soviet press of Stakho- 
novites earning as much as 10,000 rubles 
a month—something unheard of before 
the war. 


Rationing was a force working against 


this differentiation, and perhaps this is 
an additional reason why it is being 


eliminated. An editorial in the latest 
issue of the Russian Planned Economy 
(bi-monthly organ of the USSR State 
Planning Commission) informs _ its 
readers that “The coming abolition of 
the rationing system will increase the 
role of money wages and eliminate the 
elements of egalitarianism which are 
unavoidable in a rationing system.” It 
might, of course, be pointed out that the 
recent wage increases work against this 
frend: the increases are regressive—the 


higher the wage the less the increase, 
and no increase at all in the highest 
brackets. But these increases may be 
taken as an expediency measure, de- 
signed only to make the transition a 
little less painful. But even the highest 
ordered increase, 110 rubles a month, 
will not be sufficient to neutralize the 
trebling of expenses for rationed food 
in most families. And the lowering of 
“free” prices is meaningless for these 
families, as they never had enough 
money to buy on the “free” market 
anyway. On the other hand, those in 
the higher brackets, though not receiv- 
ing a wage increase, are enormously 
benefited by the decrease in ‘free” mare 
ket prices. 

The influence of the new measures on 
the living conditions of Soviet workers 
can be shown in another way. The an- 
nounced wage which will 
affect the great majority of workers, 
will bring the average to somewhere in 
the vicinity of 480 rubles a month— 
about 2.3 rubles an hour. In coming 
months it will probably rise to 2.5 to 


increases, 


2.6 rubles an hour. For the purpose of 
analysis, let us make the optimistic 
assumption that after the abolition of 
rationing the “commercial” prices will 
be stabilized near the present level of 
prices of rationed goods. In that case 
the Soviet wage-earner will have to 
work an average of 1 hour 25 minutes 
to buy a kilogram (2.2 pounds) of black 
bread, two to three hours for the same 
amount of white bread, 13% hours for 
a kilogram of meat, and three full days 
for a kilogram of butter. What this 
means for Soviet workers getting be- 
low the average (and these are the 
majority), an hardly 
imagine. 


American can 


It is easier to show the meaning of 
these figures if we translate the rubles 
into dollars. The official rate of ex- 
change (one dollar for a little more than 
five rubles) is entirely fictitious, but this 
makes no difference if we use this rate 
to translate both Russian wages and 
prices into dollars. The average Soviet 
worker, with his new wage increase, will 
receive about 480 rubles a month, or 
$96. With this money he will have to 
pay (assuming that “commercial” prices 
are stabilized at the present level of 
rationed goods—also an optimistic as- 
sumption) 31¢ a pound for black bread, 
between 46¢ and 73¢ a pound for white 
bread, $5.46 a pound for butter, $3.09 a 
pound for meat, etc. No comment on 
this seems necessary. 





Interview With Adamie 


® The New Leader's correspondent at 
the “Progressive” Conference in Chicago 
cornered Louis Adamic after the session. 
The conversation ran like this: 


NL Reporter: “Mr. Adamic, would you 
care to make a statement regarding the 
reports on Tito’s regime written by your 
friend Bogdan Raditsa which have ap- 
peared in The New Republic?” 

Adomice (with a smile): It is a con- 
eoction of untruths, half-truths and dis- 
tortions.” 

NL Reporter: “Were you not friendly 
with Mr. Raditsa when he left the Royal 
Yugoslav Government to join Tito in 
1943?” 

Adamic: “I knew him slightly then. 
He was even then careless of facts.” 

NL Reporter: “Yet the Tito Govern- 
ment gave him a high position.” 

Adamic: “No, he did not have a high 
position, he was waiting for a job, and 
besides he was trying to get an ambas- 
sadorship and couldn’t get one and so 
was disapppoined.” 

Adamic sought to move away. 

NL Reporter: “One more question, Mr. 


Adamic. In 1940 you wrote an article 
in The New Leader condemning Russian 
totalitarianism. What is your opinion of 
that article now?” 

Adamic: “Did I? I don’t recall.” 

NL Reporter: “Yes, and you also cone 
demned the Moscow trials. What do you 
think of the Moscow trials now?” 

Adamic: “I’m not sure the Moscow 
trials were necessary. But I’m not sure 
that the trials were not necessary.” 

NL Reporter: “What do you mean?” 

Adamic: “We know too little of what 
has occurred. If what they say regard- 
ing Trotsky was true, then the trials 
were necessary.” 

NL Reporter: “H. G. Wells, before he 
died, Arthur Koestler and other writers 
and intellectuals petitioned the Nurem- 
burg court to question the Nazis regard- 
ing the alleged contacts between Hess 
and Trotsky. But Russia quashed that 
move. Don’t you think that might have 
given us more information?” 

Adamic: “Well, the Russians resent 
any meddling in their affairs, they live 
under a constant state of siege ... but, 
pardon me, I have to go to a meeting.” 














The AFL Convention 
America’s Major Labor Organization Calls for End of OPA 


By Max D. Danish 


Contributing Editor, The New Leader, Editor of Justice 


HICAGO, Oct. 9.— Neither Presi- 

t dent Truman nor John L. Lewis— 
so the “front office” informs the 

press tables—will be able to come to the 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. There’s hardly a doubt that 
the miners’ president—now convalescing 
from an appendectomy—would receive a 
rousing welcome from the delegates 
should he manage to turn up here toward 
the closing days of this convention, afte: 
an absence of eleven years from an 
AFL meeting. 
John L. Lewis—now only the 13th vice- 
president of the Federation—still is a 
magnetic name among AFL stalwarts. 
Thunderous applause followed President 


Green’s mention, in his opening address, 


of the miners’ achievement of a national 


welfare fund last spring. “We owe them 
a debt of gratitude we can never repay, 
and they have a leader who stood uj; 
and uncompromisingly fought for jit,’ 
Green added in a 
voice trembling 

with emotion. Not \ A 
a few of the dele % 
gates, no doubt, 

thought, too, that 
they were ap- 


a 


plauding the next 
president of the 
AFL — if not this 
ear, surely in an- P 
? y John L. Lewis 
But why isn’t Truman coming to this 
convention? 


other year or two. 


No one appears to know, 
except that everyone surmise~ chat the 
reason is political. The CLO, «+ is being 
argued, is turning a cold shoulder toward 
Truman and it is still a question whether 
he has been invited to speak a! their 
convention in November, after election 
day. On the other hand, the AFL, while 
critical of some of the President’s moves 
on domestic policy, has stood up un- 
equivocally for his latest foreign policy— 
it even was helpful in shaping it. His 
personal appearance at the AFL conven- 


depredations within the Amercian labor 
movement, with the main accent on the 
CIO; 3) the current price contro] act; 
4) the faltering, unsteady wage siabil- 
ization policy of the Government, and 
5) the rash of anti-labo: 
which affected the last session of Con- 
gress and which is likely to raise havoc 
at the next session of Congress, 
cially if the Republicans win a majority 
n the House of Representatives. 


legislation 


€ Spe- 


The Executive Council’s report and 
leading 
making documents for this 
which represents more than 7,000,000 


Green’s address are policy- 


assembly, 


organized workers. The ideas contained 
in them, undoubtedly, will find approval 
in the resolutions which will be passed 
by this convention before it adjourns 
next week. They are, in fact, the ideo- 
logical bases from which this conven- 
tion will deploy, with hardly a change tn 
course or a major deviation. 

These two documents, moreover, were 
With 
equal force, both Green and the Execu- 


not confined to attack and negatio 
tive Council struck out for panel of 
constructive measures, economic and so- 
cial, and pledged a fight for their attain- 
ment on national, state and ciiy-wide 
levels. This agenda includes unceasing 
pressure for higher wages based on in- 
creased productivity and industrial effi- 
ciency; fighting for the amending of the 
Wage-Hours Act to raise the per-hour 
minimum compensation from the present 
40 cents to 65 cents; expanding the fa- 
cilities and the social content of workers’ 
education; the continuation of the fare 
flung organizing campaign in the South, 
and an unflagging interest in the revival 
of free trade unionism in the liberated 
Jands in Europe and active cooperation 
with all groups fighting totalitarian in- 
cursions into the field of labor every- 
where, 
“With the liquidation of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trades Unions 
and its replacement by an organization 
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Regimentation of Business—Private Brand 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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tion would have helped considerably in 
mending some of the President’s own 
“fences”—badly in need of renovation— 


far more than any message he could send. 
* * 7. 


Oursranpinc targets at the conven- 
tion are shown in the double-fisted, drum- 
fire attacks contained both in the report 
of the Executive Council and in Green’s 
opening speech on: 1) Russia’s postwar 
expansionist maneuvers; 2) Communist 


dominated by the USSR,” the report 
of the Executive Council declares, 
“European trade unions have no rally- 
ing center.” But, the report continues 
in an optimistic strain, “the tide has 
definitely turned in Western Europe. 
..+ Where free and secret elections do 
not exist, Communists have been able 
to benefit by paper majorities; yet, 
where people have once known free- 
dom, they do not willingly accept des- 
potism. ... These are considerations 
which convinced us to maintain a rep- 


resentative in Europe to meet with 
irade union officials and to advise us 
on developments. Such reports have 
guided our policies and enabled us to 
help some of the national union cen- 
iers to tide over current difficulties. 

“For the coming year, we are plan- 
ning to continue our aid to European 
free trade unions by maintaining a 
representative in Germany as well as 
a representative to keep us in touch 
with other European centers.” 

No less important is the information— 
io commonly known—that the AFL has 
during the past two years widened ma- 
terially its Latin-American labor rela- 





feeling of political fluidity among the 
delegates, a sense that since Roosevelt 
is no more and Truman, at best, is no 
sturdy oak to seek shelter behind, labor 
s not party-bound to the extent 
been since 1932. 


1t has 


Never before within my memory hag 
AFL convention felt that it truly 
speaks for the majority of American 
wage earners and that it speaks not only 
with authority but with a united voice, 
Contrasted with a divided and Commun 
st-tainted CIO, the Federation feels not 
only numerically but also ideologically 
by far the more solid and unified group, 
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dions. Communists below the Rio Grande 
and in lands further South, led by the 
wily and unscrupulous Communist labor 
grandi Lombardo Toledano, have been 
spreading calumny and falsehoods about 
the AFL and the United States. To 
counteract this propaganda, the AFL has 
sent several effective trade union spokes- 
mien to visit representative Latin-Amer- 
jean Jabor leaders and to place before 
them the true issues which divide the 
fvee Jabor movement, as exemplified in 
the AFL, from the totalitarian groups 
which Toledano has led into the Com- 
munist-controlled WFTU. 

This counter-campaign in Latin Amer- 
ica and in Europe has had a salutary 
effect. Before this convention adjourns, 
the delegates will hear on two separate 
days—a “European Day” and a “Latin- 
American Day”—direct reports from 
ihese AFL missionaries in the cause of 
free trade unionism and of AFL con- 
tribution in the global fight against the 
Jabor totalitarians. A dozen representa- 
tives from free Latin-American trade 
union movements, attending currently the 
1LO conference in Montreal, are ex- 
pected to appear in a group at the con- 
vention in Chicago on “Latin-American 
Day.” 

What I should like to convey in this 
vather hasty review of the opening phase 
of this truly impressive labor congress 
is some of both the background and off- 
scene nuances and impressions which 
elude the “spot-news” reporter. 

I find this convention, meeting after 
& one-year break in continuity over a 
period of 65 years, mentally a more alert 
and responsive gathering than I have 
observed for a long time. No doubt, the 
issues which are confronting America 
in general and labor in particular at 
this moment have contributed to this 
leveling-up process. There is also a 





We doubt that in the event of secret rolk 
call vote, more than an_ infinitesimal 
fraction of the delegates present at this 
convention would have voted against the 
major and basic issues involved in the 
Executive Council report. 

There is also a sense of buoyancy felt 
at this convention with regard to the 
future of the organization. Without dit 
playing too much emotion as they listen 
ed to the account of the current drive 
the South, the delegates, nevertheless 
did not fail to express deep satisfaction 
when they were told that the relatively 
little publicized campaign in that citadd 
of reaction has brought in, within les 
than a year, 120,000 new members and 
that there are today already 450,000 
Negroes organized in AFL unions in the 
South. 


HE Council, among other things 
charged the CIO with “short-sighter 
ness” in having brought about the strike 
wave late in the fall of 1945. which later 
resulted in 18%% cents per hour pay * 
creases but which also broke price ceil 
ings and resulted in price sky-rocketing 
“Early in July, their press statements 
claimed that they lost most of this * 
crease by rising living costs and they 
brought the same losses on all other 
workers.... Had they been really wilk 
ing to accept smaller increases and 
just their demands by genuine collectivé 
bargaining to industry’s ability to P& 
they would be better off today and # 
would all American workers,” chat 
the Executive Council. 

The same emphasis on cc 
gaining as the superior metiod “<= 
tained and balanced relations be z 
management and workers “in preP 
ing for the mechanics of productio” 

(Continued on Page Fourtees) 
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HE astounding compromise deci- 
Ts handed down by the Interna- 

tional Military Tribunal of Nurem- 
erg does not primarily represent a ver= 
jet against twenty-two well-known in- 
jsiduals who figured prominently in the 
gird Reich. It is not the final phase of 
ie case against the so-called top war 
gininals hut rather the initial step to- 
sand procedures against the great mass 
gf allegedly “little Nazi leaders” and 
Hpeser war criminals.” The interallied 
court’s inconsistent 
verdict regarding the 
criminality of the sev- 
en organizations in- 
dicted, is by far more 
important and far- 
reaching in its pos- 
sible future results 
than the 
pronounced 
score of the most pub- 


+ fos licized bigwigs of the 


we-time Nazi hierarchy. 


sentences 


upon a4 


In some quarters it may be deemed 
far-sighted that the Wehrmacht Joint 
Supreme Command, the German Army 
¢eneral Staff and the Reich Cabinet, as 
groups, were not found guilty as charged. 
Such an innovation in internationa) law 
may one day kick back. To condemn un- 
det the heading of collective guilt such 
pofessional military and ministeria} 
bodies was expected to pose a problem. 

The acquittal of the SA (brownshirt 
Sterm Troops), however, is by no means 
amatter that can be charged to possible 
consequences in the future. The tribunal 
held that “it cannot be generally said 
that its members participated in or even 
knew of the criminal acts.” But the fact 
isundeniable that the SA was the origin- 
i! group of strong-arm bullies of the 
Nai Party. According to Third Reich 
dinition it was the “guarantor of the 
National Socialist revolution.” Hitler 
tke of the SA as “my soldiers” and 
referred to it as “the brown army on the 
Wlitieal front.” 

The SA, as a body, from squad to re- 
tional levels, took part and organized 
one of the biggest pogroms in history in 
November, 1938. According to the 
Naremberg verdict, this was at a time 
When it was allegedly “unimportant.” 
The SA for over ten years was the only 
agency in the Reich specifically entrust- 
“with the “Winter Help” collections 
“tich partly by sheer blackmail, co- 
— and brutal physical force extract- 
t fabulous sums from all citizens, in- 
“uding opponents of Nazism, through- 
+ amare The SA conducted the 
ny all German youth up to the 
; and led the Wehrmannschaften 
« home defense forces of the Reich. 
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The bowler hat 
fashion in London. 


Cone, let us with fanfare ano | 
fervor now hymn 
little round crown and the stiff, | 
rolled-up brim 
the bowler, the Londoner’s pride 
and his passion, 
That's finall 
fashion. 
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12, 1946 


—— Richard Acueer 


he Nuremberg Compromise 


{rbitrary Selection of War Criminals and an Inconsistent Verdict 


By S.J. Rundt 





—, 
© Now on the staff of the New York Times, S. J. Rundt spent five 
years studying Nazi organizational structure. At one time or another 
during the war he was with the US Military Intelligence Research Sec- 
tion, the Secret Intelligence Branch of OSS, and temporarily attached 
to the Political Intelligence Division of the British Foreign Office, 
Military Intelligence of the War Office, the Office of the American Mili- 
tary Attache in London and the SHAEF Counter-Intelligence Sub- 
division. He also was responsible for the preparation of the G-2 Basic 
Handbooks on the Nazi Party and German Police organizations. 
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The SA did not have 4,500,000 mem- 
bers in 1934 as alleged at Nuremberg. 
This contention would imply that the SA 
in that year boasted a greater member- 
ship than the Nazi Party itself, which 
was patently not the case. Moreover, the 
SA was not an impotent body of dis- 
carded street-brawlers after the 1934 
Blood Purge. The Storm Troopers had 
recouped their lost perogatives by 1943 
and in fact were more powerful than 
they had been at any time during their 
bloody history. The rolls of the SA were 
considerably expanded during the last 
years of the war and it was numerically 
stronger than in 19384, 

A full SA Panzer-Grenadier Division, 
named ‘“Feldherrnhalle” served in the 
Wehrmacht as an élite unit. Most of the 
smorale-building “Letters from the Home- 
Front” dispatched to all the 300 divi- 
sions of Hitler’s Army, were sent out by 
the SA headquarters in the Reich. The 
Storm Troopers furnished most of the 
National Socialist Indoctrination Of- 
ficers attached to the German field force 
units and the ideological stamina of the 
German men fighting for National So- 
cialism was in the hands of the SA, ac- 
cording to Hitler. 

All members of the SA were volun- 
teers by definition of the Organizational 
Code of the National Socialist Party— 
2 condition not specifically prescribed 

for members of the 
Party proper. In 

4 fact, only about half 

os 


rx of the members of 


the SA were party 
members. Member- 

C474 ship in the SA rated 

" ~ higher than mem- 

bership in the party. Millions of 
Germans, especially civil servants, may 
truthfully claim to have joined the party 
against their will. Entire groups of civil 
service employees automatically had to 
become Nazi Party members. But SA 


ya 


* membership—save in very few cases— 


was never automatic, was not made a 
condition of employment and was never 
by force. 

The SA as “Vanguard of National 
Socialism” was as guilty as a body as the 
Nazi Leadership Corps. Its members on 
various levels knew as much as those of 
the party machine. They executed their 
orders as blindly as ward bosses. An SA 
regional commander was as much guilty 
of conspiracy and crimes against human- 
ity as was a district party chieftain. But 
the former goes free and the latter was 
convicted at Nuremberg. The SA was 
yesponsible for “indoctrination and 
orientation” of the German population 
at large. This matter may have escaped 
the tribunal unless one assumes that its 
verdict of not guilty was a concession to- 
ward the moderate policy in Germany 
as jnitiated by Molotov. 


* * ” 


lL; the verdict of not guilty in the case 
of the SA is somewhat perplexing, the 
guilty verdicts, or rather the exemption 
clauses of the guilty verdicts, handed 
down at Nuremberg for the convicted 
organizations are not less so. The groups 
in this category are the Gestapo, the SD 
and the SS and “certain lower levels” of 
the Nazi Party Leadership Corps. 

The term Gestapo, or Secret State Po- 
lice, as defined by Reich law, represents 
@ service which drew much of its per- 
sonnel from the uniformed police and 


The Ge- 
stapo was not a party organization but 
a state agency. Among its employees 
were many technicians and scientists, 
bookkeepers and filing clerks. Almost all 
of them knew what the Gestapo was 
doing. Many, however, did not known 
any more than members of the SA or of 
the Nazi Leadership Corps. Many were 
simply transferred from other service 
branches. Thus the decision of the 
Nuremberg court to exempt from sum- 
mary guilt those who “were drafted by 
the state” seems partly justified. The 
Gestapo was not guilty of all the crimes 
committed in Germany. Much of what it 
was charged with, was committed by the 
SD, of which little is known among ci- 
vilians abroad. The Gestapo did not 
operate concentration camps but commit- 
ted and released prisoners. The Gestapo 
was not an espionage agency abroad, 
but outside the Reich as much as within, 
came under the SD or Security Service. 
The Gestapo naturally was not a force 
of honest cops doing a decent day’s work 
protecting life and property. But it was 
an overpublicized organization and the 
SD was by far more dangerous. more 
ruthless and more responsible. 

The SD, in contradistinction to the 
Gestapo, was a party agency. It was the 
supreme world-wide espionage, intelli- 
gence and Security Service of the Nazi 
Party. In 1943 it 
completely swallow- 
ed the Abwehr or 
the Armed Force 
Joint Intelligence. 
While Admiral Ca- 
naris of Abwehr was 
a professional sol- 
dier, the SD chiefs 
were professional 
spies and murderers. 
A majority of Ges- 
tapo agents were scared of the SD. The 
collective guilt being a rather dangerous 
thing to experiment with, the verdict of 
guilty for the Gestapo, as an organiza- 
tion, was perhaps reached to satisfy the 
Western world. 

The SD was really what most people 
thought the Gestapo was, only its name 
never caught on and in magazines and 
movies it was always the “Gestapo” that 
was the villain. An organic part of the 
“German SS of the National Socialist 
Party,” or the black-coated élite guard, 
the SD was purely a volnteer body, care- 
fully screened and hand-picked by party 
authorities. The same can be said of the 
entire Schutzstaffel or.SS, except for its 
combat branch which did not concern the 
Nuremberg court. Every single SS and 
SD man knew exactly to what kind of a 
“knightly order”—as Himmler called the 
SS——he belonged. SS men considered 
themselves the apex of the master race. 
SS men were the top layer of the party 
—although, again, not all of them be- 
Jonged to the party—and the SD prac- 
tically sat as an almighty, unrestricted 
ultra-élite at the very tip of the Nazi 
pyramid. 

Why then did the court of Nuremberg 
specify also for the SS and SD that all 
those “drafted by the state into member- 
ship” should be exempted? The German 
state could never induct a man into the 
SS or SD. Only these organizations 
themselves could do it, and they were 
party agencies, even though by 1944 
they controlled the party. This writer, 
who studied the SS and German Police 


various plainclothes services. 





foc more than five years and who inter- 
rogated several hundred SS and SD men, 
could never find one who was uncon- 
scious of his responsibility. Admittedly 

me of them were amazed that their ac- 
tivities were deemed criminal by the 
‘outside world.” One quite blithely ask- 
ed: “But how can it be criminal to have 
jortured him, he was only a Slovene?” 
And when reminded that he might be 
iurned over to some Slovene for similar 
lveatment he retorted: “How could you 
do that’. After all 1 am a German.” 


+ * * 


Faw people seem to know who is meant 
hy the term, Nazi Leadership Corps. By 
Nazi definition it comprises all function- 
aries and workers of the Nazi Party ma- 
All of these 
cogs in the intricate 
setup were 
teers. They were the 
clerks, the 
healers, the higher- 
ups in the villages, 
the district execu- 
tives, official Gau 
speakers and terri- 
jovial chieftains. They ran things the 
Nazi way from the street block to the 
High Command in Berlin and Munich. 
The Leadership Corps again had its 
special élite: the corps of “bearers of 
party sovereignity.” They were those 
in charge of blocks, cells, local chapters, 
district command posts and regional 
headquarters up to the various minis- 
tiies of the party’s national high com- 
mand. Each of these “sovereignty bear- 
> or unit chiefs, however, on all levels, 
had a staff of experts, advisors and sub- 
section heads. They also—down to the 
Jast volunteer part-time clerk, were 
members of the Nazi Leadership Corps 
and nobody can claim that they were 
ever drafted! These staff members of 
the unit and headquarters chiefs were 
the Labor Front bullies, the peasant 
“leaders,” the professional “guild” gang- 
sters, the welfare bribers, the men and 
women who actually came into direct 
contact with the vast number of plain 
citizens of the Reich. 

Not the 7,000,000 party members but 
the 2,000,000 “political leaders” ruled 
Germany. Those who issued and passed 
on orders, but not those who executed 
them, were accused before the Interna- 
tional Tribunal. The latter, however, 
were the real instruments of Nazism. 

The director of National Socialist pro- 
paganda and indoctrination on the staff 
of a local party chieftain was not even 
one of those charged before the Nurem- 
berg tribunal and goes free. So does 
every Blockleiter within his territory. 
Unless they have committed a common 
¢rime which can be proven in court, the 
most that can happen to them is that 
they cannot become civil servants, may 
have to pay a fine, cannot vote or hold 
office. But these men may be more 
dangerous to a democratic Germany than 
many Gestapo desk policemen, or even 
than the convicted top Nazis who are 
now broken and branded men. Besides, 
2,000,000 “little Nazis” are more danger- 
ous than 22 big ones. The ditrict in- 
doctrination director is perhaps even 
more dangerous than his chief at district 
headquarters—who was considered guilty 
at Nuremberg. Besides, there are only 
about 30,000 district and local chiefs 
found guilty but some 130,000 indoctri- 
nation directors on the various levels of 
which merely those in the higher head- 
quarters and in the ministerial cate- 
vories are among the convicted. The 
“Jittle’ indoctrination director was as 
much a Nazi as Dr. Goebbels. He did 
the same things as Goebbels—only in a 
smaller area, 

* » = 


chine. 


volun- 


ward 





ers 


In summing up: it is equally surpris- 
ing that the Nuremberg tribunal ac- 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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A New Norse Saga 


Review by DAVID BAZELON 


INDEPENDENT PEOPLE. 


pages. $5.00, 


By Halldor Laxness. 


Knopf}. New York, 1946. 470 


epic of his people. A thousand years ago the Vikings established in Iceland an 


M R. LAXNESS is a world-traveled Icelander who has here written the modern 


independent, democratic community. 


In our century the descendants of these 


heroic free adventurers are an embattled peasantry, exploited by the land they live on 
and the men they live with. But, Mr. Laxness seems to be saying, their desire and will 





and to have 
nothing to anyone. 

power of pure posse 
realm of necessity—that he lacks re- 
to many aspects of life. He 


‘ 


Sponsivene bs 
is incapable receiving gifts; his only 


concepion of creative leisure is the com- 


f 


position of extremely difficult poetry— 
that is, virtue (an exhibition of pow 
er); he ca t feel sympathy or affection 
for the h é wings with whom he 
lives une what is most interesting 
her 1 de yn he has given his life 
pre ! itionary perception and 
impu Not anting to receive any 
thing f anyone, he does not demand 
mr dd e to take from the rich; and so 
he fa eally to understand how he is 
being ploited by the wealthy farmers 
and merchant r by the world market 
It is under the whip of the ideal of 


Bjartur manages to 
surviv But the fruit of this ideal is 


indep lence tnat 


surviva lependence. Despite the 
heroic effort, Bjartur’s life is not much 
less barren than the land he inhabits. 
That because when man triumphs on 
earth through will alone: insight 
also rec ed. 

This is the essence of the story. It 


will not be necessary here to outline in 
1 of the book, the situa- 
wvacters against which the 


‘is raised. The character 


of the he the most strongly and suc- 

sful nagined element of the story. 
This by elf would give sufficient value 
» the book nake it worthwhile. Mr. 
Laxness achieves, however, one other 
notable ecess in Inde pe ndent People, 
and tha e very sensitive manner in 
which he uses dream and illusion in 


snow-buried years. 


for independence have not succumbed to a thousand miserable 
The hero of this modern Icelandic epic 
(encompassing the generation which lived through its prime 
in the period of the First World War) is a Viking too. His 
fields of battle are the bleak moors of a tiny Northern island 
—it is there that he struggles against God and man. 
the Viking’s struggle is identified with the scrawny, vermin- 
ridden sheep he raises, and his desire for independence has 


Today, 


coalesced with his will to survive. 
The paradox of this tragic theme, of course, is that survival 
is only survival, not independence. The aim of the hero, Bjartur 
| la of Summerhouses, is to have his own land and his own sheep, 
them free of debt. This is the meaning of independence for him: to owe 
But his ideal of independence is so close, actually, to the pure 
iveness—he is in this manner so completely submerged in the 





counterpoint with the bitter, dull reality 
of the Icelandic moors. 
* > * 

One must also note the not unimpor- 
tant failures of the book. The author 
calls his work an epic, but, epic or not, 
It is very 
often heavily “poetic,” and over-burdened 


the form is quite old-fashioned. 


vith miventional images: “eternity” 
ind “soul” are frequently employed, for 
nstance, where less pretentious terms 


nuuld reveal more meaning. The large 


number of very literary descriptions of 
nature are wearying. Much of the irony 
is about as subtle as plate-glass windows. 
\nd the simplicity of style upon which 
Mr. Laxness so heavily depends is too 
often affected and unpleasantly repetiti- 
nus. Most of the secondary characters 
1re—adequately drawn, seldom exciting. 


\fter reading Independent People the 
question remains in one’s mind, Is Bjartur 
That is in good part be- 
cause the end of the story is less a reso- 
lution than a contradiction of all that 
has preceded. Which makes us suspect, 
»f course, that even the author is unable 
fully to answer our query. And the ques- 
tion is very far from being irrelevant, 
since the image of the hero is a hugely 
significant social factor, permeating all 
If the true hero 
is, like Bjartur, a man, who desires to be 
complete within himself and his prop- 
erty, who recognizes no need but the 
power to meet his fate, then all notions 
»f brotherhood and community must be 
Few people will acknowl- 
edge this idea, but many will feel it. 


really a hero? 


aspects of existence. 


abandoned. 





As Elliot and Stalin See It 


Review by STANLEY NALEPA 


AS HE SAW IT. By Elliot Roosevelt, 
with a foreword by Eleanor Rovsevelt, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. New York, 
1946. 270 pages. $3.00. 


E LLIOT ROOSEVELT’S wartime life 
with Father was not a bed of roses. His 
“biological qualifications” forced him to 
be at his father’s side at most of the 
historic wartime meetings. He was a 
message-runner, errand boy and official 
drink-filler. For the benefit of future 
historians, he took mental notes of all 
that was said and 
done at all the se- 
cret sessions. He 
studied Churchill's 
un-American drink- 
ing habits and made 
careful estimates of 
his liquor-holding 
capacity. He was a 
human filing cabinet 
of top-secret plans, 
bargains and com- 
mitments, 

Today Elliot is an angry man. He 
feels that his father has been betrayed. 
He denounces British and American 
Tories and reactionaries who are under- 
mining the structure of world peace for 
which his father laid tne foundation. 
Only escapes his righteous 
wrath, for there are no Tories in that 
And only Stalin is 
tortuous path 





Russia 


freedom-loving land. 
still plodding up the 
Elliot’s father charted. 

The secret battle of the Atlantic 
Charte. was a diplomatic blitzkrieg for 
Roosevelt and a Dunkirk for Churchill— 
just as Elliot had expected. Churchill 
put up a magnificent struggle, but he 
While Winston 


never had a chance. 








pleaded for American help, his Oppone: 
listened, unmoved. Occasionally ie From 
velt interrupted with K y the Bi 
“just drawings: him out lrawing hi 
out.” At times he kept “prodding and 
needling” his victim. Caurchil] fougi 


2 SY question, 


Ht is rel 
bot on t 










on. “He .unched his shoulders like jon of 1 
bull, his hands slashed the gir as effer 
“Churchill’s neck reddened, he ereala, ie place 
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forward.” He “growled” and “began 
look apoplectic.” At last the Prime ‘Vin 
ister collapsed—he’d never had a chanee 
He lett the meeting, probably mutterig 
something about England losing all'thy 








battles and winning the wars’ Unfor' 

ace os 5 > inors f 
Ellict is very bitter abou : ni 

3 t the Vio ats wer 





tion uf the Atlantic Charter, and 
goes over it point bf point—almost, y 
leaves the first two points aside becauy 
Russia is the only nation that Violated 
them, and Elliot is trying very hard ta 
prove something else. He pauses gp thy 
third because it gives him a chanee 
reflect on the peoples of Indonesia 
There is not much sense in reflettng 
on the peoples of Finland, Poland, Ry 
mania, etc., tney are Stalin's 
concern. He over the fon 
point because “its mysteries are {iq 
deep,” and besides only Stalin ig vig 
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lating it. The fiftl just a “Dioug One 
echo,” he says. The sixth “still waits! 

The seventh “seems safe at them Tua 
ment.” (Stalin's fieet too small pi progres: 


violate that one.) The last point Ml Chicago 
Elliot thinks, eign pol 
It seems that only General Groves ig Chicago 
violating it. No. 6 0 


“especially cogent toda 


Elliot’s bock is a xture of fathe#il Commu 
tion and impe—m which c 
dent vilification of those who oppomfi™ stom-be 
Stalin. It will probably be popular wih cous ag 


readers of gossip c¢ nns. atomic 


worship, historical « 
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Review By Abbott Sherower 


PUBLIC MEDICAL CARE: Principles 
and Problems. By Franz Goldmann, 
M.D. 226 pp. New York: Columbia 


University Press. $2.75. 


bs HERE are few areas of human 

T: tivities in which the superiority 

of concerted action over isolated 

effort is as evident as in health service.” 

This noble reflection toward the close of 

Dr. Goldmann’s volume is the lesson of 
the whole. 

More in the nature of a report than 
of an argument for the reciprocity of the 
health of the individual and the economy 
of society, it is equally a work of his- 
torical reference and of social conviction. 
Dr. Goldmann’s is a mind finding in it- 
self no subconscious emotional eontradic- 
tions between matters of the past and 











Non-Professional Funny Man 
Review by JAMES RORTY 


THE SCHOLAR AND THE SPROUT. 

1 B. Colby. Illustrated by 

Dorothy McKay. Whittlesey House. 
Vew York. 1946. 194 pages. $2.50. 


By Stoddard 


Oxi, a society that is pitiably bleak 
at heart could have produced that lugu- 
brious phenomenon of our times, the pro- 
fessional humorist, especially the “zany” 


type currently in vogue. No good joke 





was ever made deliberately as a thing 
in itself, or for money, and no man of 
sense aud honor would engage in any 
such despicable activity any more than 
he would prostitute his wife. 

Humor is by its nature incidental, in- 
strumental, and usually more or less acci- 
dental. It is the surplusage of the heart, 


the glint of the mind’s blade, busy at 
serious matters such as hewing a thought, 
a tale, or a portrait, and both heart and 
mind must have quality. For example, 
Mark Twain was not a professional hu- 
morist except in the unhappy and stulti- 
platform appearances through 
which he paid off his debts. Twain was 
a tragic artist. 


fying 


Similarly, Mr. Colby is not yet a pro- 
fessional humorist, and if he is careful 
and fortunate enough to escape financial 
success he may never become one. His 
book is a combination of biography, auto- 
biography, satire, and fantasy. Sometimes 
it is too laboriously contrived, and at 
such times one sees yawning for Mr. 
Colby the unkind and embarrassing fate 
that darkened the last years of that kind 
and clear soul, Robert Benchley. But at 
his best—and at his best Mr. Colby is 
genuinely and legitimately funny—he is 
simply trying to understand and project 
his characters: Uncle Roger the encyclo- 
pedist, Aunt Effie, his wife, and their 
adopted nephew Ranny who is admitted- 


ly the author. The amusing things these 
people do and say, whether or not they 
are pure invention, either further this 
understanding. in which case they are 





really funny, or they don’t in which case 
they are merely silly and depressing. 

Uncle Roger is a “character” based on 
an actual model, the author’s father. He 
is also a gargantuan Hero in the Paul 
Bunyan tradition who performs many in- 
tellectual prodogies but is helpless in 
practical affairs, getting lost in the Bronx 
“back of some kind of a mountain.” 
(That’s no joke, son. I’ve been lost 
twice in Queens, myself, in some kind 
of a vast, reedy asphalt savannah.) 

The book is greatly helped by the 
illustrations of Dorothy McKay. She has 
drawn the definitive Uncle Roger, for 
whom no substitutes should ever be 
accepted, 
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Pelle 


from KAAREL R. PUSTA, SR. 
sy the Editor: 


is reported from Lake Success. N. Y., 
jit on the jssue concerning the repatri- 
son of refugee orphans, a “compromise” 
ins effected whereby no obstacle would 
ig placed in the path of repatriation of 
Kgsecompanied” children. Orphans who 
jnady have been adopted or so taken 
ge of that they no longer are “un- 
yeompanied” will remain where they 
ware (N. Y. Times, Oct. 1). 

Unfortunately, this means that ail the 
yinors from the Baltic States whose par- 
ais were killed during the war, and who 
ienselves fled before the Soviet invasion 
wi very often were forced by the Nazis 
jauxiliary military srvice, if they are 
wt “accompanied,” would be placed “in 
fw path of repatriation,” i. e. delivered 
4 the hands of NKVD agents. It must 
je remembered that among the 167 Balts 
nifadited by Sweden to Russia in Jan- 


e NKVD and the Baltic Children 


uary, 1946, there were many under-aged 
boys of the same category. And some 
weeks later a summary execution of 167 
persons was reported from Riga! 

As yet only a few of the Baltic orphans 
in Germany have been taken to America 
under the auspices of the Christian Com- 
mittee for European Children. These are 
now sure of a democratic education and 
admission in American families, espe- 
cially in those of Baltic origin. 

Repatriation should mean reestablish- 
ment of a person, adult or minor, in his 
own free country, in his home and-family. 
It should not mean handing him over to 
a foreigner who dominates his country 
and possibly destr@yed his home and fam- 


ily. The “compromise” effected by the 
Economic and Social Council of UN, 
should it include the minors from the 


saltic States, is irrational and wrong. 
New York. 





—— 


Phony Liberals at 


From HERBERT M. MERRILL 
fo the Editor: 


Tua was certainly a buneh of un- 
progressive “progressives” which met at 
Chicago recently, judging from its for- 
eign policy declarations. I’d say that the 
Chicago Tribune could approve all but 

And 
No. 7 
which calls for an immediate cessation of 


No. 6 of these seven points made. 
Communists should loudly cheer 


stom-bomb manufacture and a “simultan- 
eus agreement by all nations to outlaw 
atomic weapons.” 

Harold L. Ickes, 


dominated that 


who seems to have 

-onference, should know 
. 

éter than to have any faith in pacts 


and treaties between nations. To say that 


ee 


Chicago 


a mere treaty outlawing atomic weapons 
would prevent an atomic war is ridic- 
If men must fight, let’s have an 
atomic war of five hours instead of TNT 
wars of five years! 


ulous. 


Of course No. 6 was a declaration for 


general disarmament which both Com- 
munists and American pacifists could 
cheer. From such “progressives” as 


those recently assembled at Chicago, the 
Lord 


neighborliness” 


“good deliver us!” “World good 
is a fine expression, but 
no substitute for bona fide World Fed- 


eration and world law. 





Authors on Hayek’s 


From EDMUND A. OPITZ 


To the Editor: 


li was interesti: 





g to see the articles of 

Mrs, Wooto: and Prof. Haye k side by 
ein a recent eof The New Leader, 
As Hayek pointed out, his case has been 
srepresen te th Left and Right 
and he has ber i by groups for their 
fate ey . One thine he ha ot had, 

‘ partial appraisal 
fron ner i ero and obe 
dttlivity to yb. Exce oO ioted: 
Abba Lerr in The New 
wader, The ent he has ecejved 
Id fur ting material or 

an inquiry into the role of the present- 
tay intellectua But surely there are 
fome men who have enough epnfidence in 


Meir own cons ns to endure the 
ence of cont: 


pres- 
, and who wlecome 
“ opponent’s views as 
Stone for their owr 


ary ones 


a possible whet- 


Side 


These might be interested to know that 


the general position of Hayek has been 


canvassed with reasonable comp'eteness 


from time to time. There are some im- 


portant books in the liberation camp and 


a familiarity with these would hurt no 
one. I’m appending a list of some of 
the most important. one approximate 


1 <<. 9 ) 
cenronoiogical ordet 
Social Staties 


The Man Ve) 


Herbert Spencer 
Herbert 


State 


Spencer sus the 
Henry George- P gress and Poverty 
Max Hirsch—Demor 
Franz Oppenheimer—The State 
Hilaire Belloc—The Servile State 
Albert Jay Nock—Our Enemy the State 
Hilaire Belloc—The Restoration of Prop- 
erty. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


racy vs. Socialism 


ppb by o Le l by rbrlyryerehrr| 


Epilogue on Epstein 


From C -DRGE I. STEINHARDT 
To the Editor: 


Ix a letter printed’in The New 
Leader on October 5, Murray Gross 
comes to the defense of Henry Ep- 
stein, Democratic, American Labor and 
Liberal Party candidate for the office 
of Associate Judge of the New York 
State Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Gross’ letter was in reply to a 
New Leader editorial which listed 
some of Epstein’s fellow-traveler ac- 
tivities and which gently chided the 
Liberal Party for endorsing Epstein’s 
candidacy. 
letter, Mr. Gross does not 
disprove The New Leader charges. In 
fact, he says: 


In his 


“IT do not intend to disprove any of 
the ‘items.’ I shall assume that they 
are all correct. But in all fairness, 
at least one ‘item’ should have been 
quoted which might give a more bal- 
anced picture, and that is that Henry 
Epstein was campaign manager for 
Congressman Klein against ‘that great 
liberal,’ Johannes Steel, more 
than any other individual, is respon- 
sible for the fact that ‘Comrade’ Steel 
Steel does not now grace our legis- 


and 


lative chambers with his ‘dynamic 


personality.’ ” 
All this proves: what? 

That Epstein can ride two horses 
racing in opposite directions? This 
should qualify him for the circus but 
not for a place on the Liberal Party 
ticket. It should qualify him for the 
Communist and American Labor Party 
tickets, where opportunistic machina- 
tions are the rule. These organizations 
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are justly noted for their stunt riders 


and quick-change artists. 


1 do not know why Epstein support- 
ed Klein, the Democratic candidate 
for Congress, and opposed Steel, the 
American Labor Party nominee, Nor 


do I know why Epstein has pursued 
the fellow-traveler line. Murray Gross 
fails to enlighten me on this subject. 
And, therefore, until disproved, the 
record that The New Leader outlined 
stands. 

Mr. Gross tells us that the Liberal 
Party this year “has found it neces- 
sary to support the state-wide candi- 
dates of the Democratic Party.” I do 
not disagree with this. But does this 
mean that the Liberal Party is obli- 
gated to support every Democratic 
candidate? In 1942, when we were 
in control of the ALP, we found our- 
selves in a similar situation. But 
when the Democrats nominated Ben- 
nett for Governor of New York State, 
him? No! We put 
up our own candidate, Dean Alfange. 


And that year we waged the greatest 


did we endorse 
campaign and won the greatest elec- 
toral victory. 

“The New York State campaign,” 
writes Gross, “offers an opportunity 
for building the Liberal Party. Let’s 
take full advantage of the opportu- 
nity.” 

I would also like to see a strong 
Liberal Party. But a genuine Liberal 
Party cannot be built with candidates 
whose ideologies are abhorrent to true 
liberals. 

New 


York. : 
se 525e4) 





A Social Thinker of Originality 


From JACKSON CORN 


To the Editor: 


As AN OLD reader of The New 


Leader, it occurred to me that the editors 
might like to get in on the ground floor 
of a new crusade I’m organizing out 
here in Topeka. To join this crusade you 
need have no money or recommendations 
or previous experience of any kind. All 
you have to do is subscribe to the fol- 
Jowing pledge, which I composed one 
night after perusing a file of recent New 
Leaders: 

Since it is now apparent to all ex- 
cept a handful of nitwit liberals that 
our civilization is coming to an end 
no Jater than A.D. 1956; and since it 
is further apparent that the human 
species (homo sapiens) is losing its 


predominance to the army ant (termes 
bellicosus); and since evidently noth- 
ing can be done to arrest this trend, 
and hoot, I do 
hereby resolve: 


besides who gives a 


(1) That I will give up my job and go 


fishing; 


(2) That from now on I am out only 


to have one sweet time for my- 
self, and in consequence shall 
abandon all efforts to improve 
myself physically, intellectually, 
aesthetically, morally or socially; 

(3) That I am not going to let my 
jentist do anything to me that 

' Pr + 
invoives the slightest possibility 
of my getting hurt; 

(4) That 1 am going to get ivself 
some nice callipygian brunette and 
move off to the mountai: 

The response to my crusade in Topeka 

has been, on the whole, a disappointment. 
So many of the citizens around here are 


Landon Republicans, prepared always to 
cast the epithet “crackpot” at any social 
The New 
Leader would print this letter, however, 


thinker of originality. If 


I could hope to attract a larger follow- 
ing. 


Topeka, Kansas. 





The Secret Ballot in Russia 








By a Soviet Citizen Now in France 


OTING in Soviet Russia is quite 
simple. Citizens pick up a paper 
_ haming the man to be elected, 
wal it in an envelope, and drop it in a 
tar. Foreigners always ask: Why don’t 
Mm write in the name of a man of your 
Ne choice? Oy why do you go through 
Mis formality at all? 
To answer th 


+ 


te iat, we must go back to 
- ag between 1936 and 1939—years 
vf Great Purge, the cruelest mass 
ever known, It is impossible to 
aah figures, for the figures, if kept, 
“Secret. But at the end of that 
ful four years there was hardly a 
son in the entire land who did not 
ag oeeove, a friend, or an acquaint- 
mong those arrested, shipped to 

F camp, or shot. And there was 

"me who did not fear at any moment 


‘1 
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the dread knock at his own door. In the 
seven years since then—yes, even during 
the war—the purge has gone right on. 
Not with insensate rage, but enough to 
remind us the Russia. 
There are no human rights. You never 
know when you are going to be seized 
and sold into slavery or shot. 

Thus was the background set for 
“universal free and popular election with 
secret ballot,’ as guaranteed in the 
Stalin Constitution. 

Why do we go to the polling place? 
Because each one of us knows that he 
is listed as a voter. If you fail to ap- 
pear, your absence will be recorded. 

And why don’t we cross out the name 
of the candidate printe’ on the ballot? 
Because when we enter the polling place, 
we see that the election committee is 


who is boss in 


SD 





watching us, and that one of its mem- 
bers is clad in the uniform of the NKVD. 
It is freezing cold in Kolyma, it is devil- 
ishly hot in Karagand, and the work in 
both camps is cruelly hard. That is why 
we meekly receive the ballot with the 
name of the person to be elected printed 
on it, and therewith an envelope. And 
having acquired these tokens of the 
free, secret and equal ballot, we put the 
ballot into the envelope right then and 
there before the eyes of the committee, 
and with a May-First smile on our lips, 
drop it hastily into the box. 


It is true there are smal! voting booths 
in the hall, screened usually by flags. 
Each booth has a table and on the table 
a pencil tied to a string. But if we go 
in there, we get to thinking the flags 
might be slightly diaphanous, and the 
pencil—what if it rings a bell? 


The atmosphere around the ballot box 
is also alarming. A member of the com- 
mittee is on duty watching it. And the 
itself not inspire confidence. 
Perhaps it has no bottom—who knows? 
Perhaps it is placed over a hole in the 
floor, and down there a person in the 
too well-known uniform is watching the 
ballots come through? 


box does 


Here in France we see things caimly 
and in perspective. Here, even to us, 
our fears seem exaggerated. Probably 
the pencil wouldn’t really ring a bell, 
and it is unlikely that there is anyone 
under the floor. But that’s just the crux 


of the difference. Over there we're 
frightened. And to a terrorized man a 
secret ballot—especially with a name 
printed on it—looks like a trap. That 


is why we answer so simply when you 
ask us how we elect our government: 
“We pick up the ballot, seal it in an 


envelope, and drop it in a box.” 


’ LB 





Irving Berlin’s “Blue Skies” at Paramounf 
—— aon ®"BLUE SKIES" DUE AT a 

At the Strand "THE JOLSON STORY” PARAMOUNT OCT. 16th straight weeks and is listed as | Besides Crosby, other Stars “4 
7 OPENS AT THE MUSIC HALL With Irving Berlin’s “Bluejone of Paramount s greatest dis-|covered” at the Paramount ; 
Skies” as the attraction, the New|coveries.” His “Going My Way” |clude Frank Sinatra, Danwy” 

; world premiere of “The|york Paramount Theatre will} holds attendance, gross and Iength| Red Skeltot, Ray Bolger 
son Story,” Columbia Pictures’! start its 20th birthday celebration |°f run records (ten weeks) at the| Rogers, Martha Raye and Pv 

cal screen version of the life | next Wednesday (October 16).| theatre. ' Daley. : 

n arry Parks|With Bing Crosby, Joan Caulfield | ene 
at the/and Fred Astaire, “Blue Skies”| % ets i 


i will be the 675th attraction to play | 








ad fea-|the Paramount since it opened in|! 

“ ~ , € all ear - a c ‘ T 
h the|November, 1926, with a silent] ge 6th W EEK 
le fa-!flicker titled God Gave Me| YW 


i ! ), the!|Twenty Cents,” with Lya de | Ong 
oung actor! Putti, Jack Mulhall, Lois Moran } 
e re is Wilson Bir Be 


of Jelson,;and Lois ting Crosby,} 


eloved;| star of “Blue Skies, has heen | 
from his yhood, as the/associated with Paramount almost | 

ye-struck son of a Jewish can-|since its opening It was in 1928} 
{tor in Washington, D. C., t rough |he first appeared on its stage as | 
| his early success with Dockstader’s|one of Paul Whiteman’s “Rhythm } 
| minsti 1s and on to his triumphs|Boys.” Later he was booked into] 
jon Broadway and in llywood.|the theatre in person for twenty | 


{Miss Keyes appears as the Zieg-|i 
IF ld lancer with whom Jolson fell | MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
love and whom, at the height of |STARTS FINAL WEEK 
er, he married. | AT PARAMOUNT 

Some of the beloved Jolson songs| Bob MHope’s “Monsieur Beau-| 
heard in the picture are “By the! caire” is now in its sixth and final! 
Light of the Silv’ry Moon,” “Cali-|week at the New York Paramount. 
fornia, Here | Come,” “You Made|Sharing laugh honors with the 


ANS 


fs = =. og EA 
Me Love You,” “Swanee,” “I’m'comedy star are joan Caulfield,| 2 y\ ‘ ¢ PEGey | Aur 


Sitting on Top of the World,”|Patric Knowles and Marjorie} ‘ coot y 

“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee,” | Reynolds. Heading the in person | 

“Rainbow "Round My Shoulder,”|show for a sixth week is Charlie| RAMOUNI 
Gary Cooper and Lilli Palmer in a/“April Showers,” ‘About a Quar-;Spivak and his orchestra with | rh TIMES SQUARE MIDNIGHT FEATURE NIGHTLY I 
scene from “Cioak and Dagger” |ter to Nine,” “Rockabye Your|Bob Evans, the Arnaut Brothers | De: scone oear 2 


at the Strand Theatre. Baby.” land Peggy Lee also in person. i tis) me ae : Pi Piciets pe 
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" a Stanwyck, star of “The 
ange Love of Martha Ivers, 
ww at its 3rd week at the 
Brooklyn Paramount. 





WLL'S EY. 


Herald Tribune 


_ 


RICHARD RODGERS and 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present 


ETHEL MERMAN 


In the Musical Smash 


‘AME GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by 
IRVING BERLIN 
Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
wih RAY MIDDLETON 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
MPERIAL THEATRE. 
With Street, West of Broadway 
benings 8:30. Mts. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 








Ballet Battle 





yy 
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® ° “BALLET RUSSE.” Presented by 
Philharmonic- | S. Hurok. At the Metropolitan 


Symphony Programs| To the usual packed house, 


| with even more color and stir, S. 
at Carnegie Hall ' Hurok brought his “Original Bal- 


Ss 7” - 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 15, at 3 let Russe” for the New York sea 


( : ‘enue ' Geek » *. © json of classical ballet. The com- 
ae “ee CBS) ay Soloist. pany is acccmplished and distin- 
roadeast over ). oloist: | uished; the repertoire beauteous 


Maryla Jonas, pianist. Overture to | 
“E uryanthe, ” Weber; “Musique de 
Table,” Rosenthal; Piano Concerto | lifted by the 
No. 1 in C Major, Beethoven ns | Siahtewer. iho 
“Rosenkavalier” Waltzes, Strauss.|pyince of Andre 
Thursday evening, Oct. 17, at | §nish and style 
8:45, and Friday afternoon, Oct. | See A ge ia a 
18, at 2:30. Soloist: Yehudi Men-|frucs to sparkle 
uhin, violinist. Rounds for String |« Sylphides” has 
Orehestra, David Diamond (1st |heauty. 
agg, Bao Pag #23 Symphony | | Not so much ean be said for the | 
No. 9, Prokofieff; Violin Concerto |«paganini”—novel in presentation 
in D Major, Brahms. | but clogged in choreography by |‘ 
5 | such devices as remind one of the 
Subscribe to |nursery rhyme: Ten little Paga- 
| ninis air in line: one of them 
got out of 


THE NEW LEADER |: 


land gay. 

The opening “Swan Lake” was 

work of Rosella 
balanced the 
Eglevsky with | 

plus a personal 

Ball” con- 
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UN Direct from 20 weeks on Brood way / ) 
per “KAYE 1S FUNNY “boi, m0 


— Semvel Goldwyn presents 


=, DANNY KAYE 


the Kidd from 
: den 


THE GOLDWYN GIRLS 
“———and 2nd feoture ——— 


SNE TOLER 2s CHARLIE CHAN 
OVER 
CHINATOWN ° 
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“The Strange Love 


The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson | 
present ' 


ALFR | 


‘LENT FONTANNE 
O Mishess nine 


4 ¢ ‘“omedy by 7 by TERENCE _ RATTIGAN | 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway, Mats. Thurs., Set. | 


i yOws 


j Doors 
Ope 4 
8:30 . 





of Martha Ivers” 


—-PLUS— 


Carole LANDIS 


in 
“IT SHOULDN’T 
HAPPEN f0O A DOG” 










4 t 
.. BUT FIGHTING FOR AN EMPIRE! 
ERA OF FLAMING FEUDS & NEW FRONTIERS 











VICTORIA "2" 


* CONTINUOUS UNTIL 4 A 





Frim Classics 
Re-release 
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with humor. | Two pieces by 
a haunting | were 











BERNARD R. LA BERGE presents 
CARNEGIE HALL WEDNESDAY EVE, OCTOBER 23, at 8:30 
MISCHA 











IATRE PARTIES 


Ml trade unions and fra- 
ganizations are re- 
“ie when plannin: theatre 
# to do so through Ber- 
einman Manager of the | 


a THRATRICAL | 
RTMEN Phone AL- 
#4622, New 
Department, 7 East 













Leader | 


New York City. | 





~ ELMAN 


WOLGANG ROSE at the *‘: 


Tickets si Box Office Recital Mogi. Ray Halmans 








The various “pas de deux” and 
“pas the quatre,” especially the 
former from the “Nutcracker 
Suite” with Alicia Markova, reveal 
the expert technique of this de- 
servedly successful company. 
II 
BALLET THEATRE. Presented 
by Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith 
at the Broadway Theatre. 


A day after Hurok’s 
came the Ballet Theatre. Its pro- 
gram is livelier, with the major 
works mainly in the modern (as 
opposed to the “classical’’) style. 
Jerome Robbins 
performed on the opening 
the simple and clever “In- 
”*— classical steps in the 

mood, .and the inspired 

Free,” of the three sailors 
footloose “on the town,” superbly 
danced by Michael Kidd, Tommy 
Rall and John Kriza. 


company 


night: 

terplay 

modern 
‘Fancy 




















step, and then there The Ballet Theatre novelty, “Les 
were nine. The twe premieres of Patineurs” (“The Ice-Skaters”), is 
the season are less _—~ hits. |light and gay, but trivial. “Romeo 
“Camille” is attractively fitted as|and Juliet,” by Antony Tud is | 
ILD PRODUCTI NS) ~ - e et, y / \ udor, is 
THEATRE GU 0 ito décor and costumes, but is weak | more ambitious but less success- 
THE MUSICAL HIT | lin its choreography. “Cain and | ful. The “Nutcracker” pas de} 
Wl teers also fails to achieve an in-|deux—the one dance both compa- | 
| tegrated dance- pattern. Inie 2s have tried—showed Igo Yous- | 
e | kevitch at his excellent best; but } 
Music } Ro gm Ay cues j | Alicia Alonso, while technically | 
| OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd i superb, seemed a bit more wooden | 
Oi Bane by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN than Markova. Honors are di-| 
| ances by AGNES de MILLE | vided 
| ith John Raitt, Iva Withers Under the Direction of vane. . : 
| Jean Darling, Eric Mattson i | ARTUR RODZINSKI At the Metropolitan there is 
} Norma Howard - Jean Casto | erhaps more grace or olish 
| MAJESTIC Theatre HT AT CARNEGIE HALL ee ee Se ee 
|| 44th St. West of B'way. Evgs. 8:30 |]| SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 |and technical command; at the 
||| Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 |]| BACH-BLOOMFIELD: Toccata |Broadway, more liveliness, more | 
i} and Fugue in C major spirited rouse in the patterns of | 
iH} BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 cae a e ag tad od 
| THE MUSICAL HIT WILLIAM SCHUMAN: “Undertow” |OUr aay. At both, there is beauty 
| ‘ RESPIGHI: “The Pines of Rome”jenough not to have concentrated : 
| Oo KL AH OM A ’ ju (Steiawey Piano) but to spread through the season. | Lauren Bacall in “The Big Sleep” 
Based on lyse Riggs Green Grow | J. F: 3. at RKO T heatres. 
Musie by RICHARD RODGERS ——— — 7 
Book and Lyrics 5 BROOKLYN 
by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN ||| seta teak teal 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE pies Ge eta 
Harold Keel 7 David Burns | 
Beity Jane Watson - Ruth Weston ||| 
. JAMES Theatre Barbara § k HISTORIC PICTURES—NUREMBERG LAST CHAPTER 
44th St. West ot B’way. Evgs. 8:30 | ar ara tanwyc CES 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 ||| NAZI LEADERS HEAR DEATH SENTENCE 
— | 





WORLD SERIES - - - FOOTBALL GAMES 


F M B A SS WEWSREEL 42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 


46ih Si. & B’way — 72nd St. & B'way 
THEATRES som st, Radio City - Broad St., Newark 
TIED TE LEEEEELE_E_TEE”_E_EE______ OOo EEL” < 
They're Shaping Their Own Destinies! 
in BLUE 


A TWENTY CENTURY-FOX PICTURE.—Starring 

June Haver - George Montgomery 

Vivian Blaine - Celeste Holm 

Vera Ellen - Frank Latimore 

Bruce Humberstone Produced by Mack 
On Stage ... IN PERSON! - 


BEATRICE KAY 


The Marshall Bros. 
MARY RAYE and NALDI | 
Extra! MAURICE ROCCO | 























Directed Gordon 


by 








7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
DOORS OPEN 10:30 A. M. 
ZILLI TILL ZL 














“DEFINITELY SOMETHING TO SEE” 


—Herald Tribune 
J. ARTHUR RANK presents 


Vivien LEIGH Claude RAINS 


in BERNARD SHAW’S 


“CAESAR and CLEOPATRA” 


IN TECHNICOLOR @ Produced and directed by GABRIEL PASCAL 


COOL A STO Midnig zht Show 


| 
Doors Open 9:30 A.M Every Night 
BROADWAY at 45th STREET zt | 


Continuous - Popular Prices 














OPERA 


METROPOLITAN xouss NOW THRU OCT. 23 


S. HUROK presents 
ORIGINAL 


BALLET RUSSE 


| DE BASIL, General Direc 
ouniiien acing Greatest Smash-Hits in sates History 
COMPANY OF 150 FULL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
hese’ Be -5 Sun, 8:30. $1.20-$4.80. Mats. Sat & Sun 2:30; $1.20-$3.60; tax incl, 
000 SEATS $1 io $1.50 (plus tax) AT ALL PERFORMANCES 
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Report from 


(Conconed free Vage “ix) 
Liste 1.” That, clearly, wa fair.” 
Well, Babenko couldn't ymiirol every- 
thing, could he? If coal wort " 
that nthusiasm, what could be done? 


“Nothing said, “but 


, | suppose,” Kroene 


I only wish we had wienerschnitzels for 
listribution as CDU electioneering- 
even some cigarettes snd tobacco w! 
the SED has been handing out a 
meetings... .” 

The SED, Germany’s new contribution 
to totalitarianism, is not a very radical 


departure from the old. In a meeting in 


Langensalza, the Voice was saying (as 
we came in: “And not a few of these 
corporations were in the hands of Jews, 
though [| have nothing against them as 
Jews ” The substance of the line 
-onsist in undisguised political and 
economic bribery. Those leading anti- 
Fascist democrats in the world, the 
Soviets, could obviously work best to- 
gether with the leading anti-Fascist 


' 


jemocrats in Germany, the Communists. 
was that the SED 
improvement in the rations, the 
of German PW’s from the USSR, shoes 
for children, raw materials 
factories, etc. The people, for the most 
part, greeted this kind of thing list- 
lessly, as the actual results of the vot- 
ing revealed. Were the 
people so corrupted and totalitarianized, 
as some US political racialists argue, 
type of campaign would 
through the masses. As a matter of tact, 
it is failing precisely because the masses 
are sick and weary and cynical. Almost 
every bridge in Thuringia and Saxony 
has a huge banner—“Built Through the 
Initiative of the SED.” As one 
told “How stupid they must think 
we are! There were bridges built before 
the SED, and bridges will be built after 
the SED. ... A few years ago, millions 
chanting, Wir verdanken 

Vithrer! After that gigantic 
swindle, who is going to fall for 
bridge-builders and 


makers?! ...” 


So could manage 


return 


school for 


have German 


sweep 


this 


womati 


me: 


were es UN- 
serem 
these 
new phony rain- 

One SED speaker, an ex-PW, re- 
counted a glowing picture of his intern- 
ment by the Russians, a life of comfort 
and convenience, with tobacco, butter, 
sugar and coffee, and not infrequently 
chess games with Soviet officers! Who 
believed him? The men are coming back, 
and the people see what they look like. 
{ saw a batch come through Frankfurt- 


am-Main, exhausted, sub-human crea- 
tures. It is not surprising that the 
Communists have been caught several 


times faking photographs of the happy, 
healthy Landser returning home. The 
main strength of totalitarianism is the 
Lie—but never before has it 
difficult to lie to a people. 

The SED leaders are strictly out of 
the old Comintern gallery. If the people 
secmed somewhat reluctant to join the 
SED, it was the effcet of 
paganda.” If the party 


heen so 


“Goebbels’ 


pr was con- 


the Russian Zone 


fronted with misdeeds, they were really 


the acts of enemy hirelings, intended to 
jiscredit the progressive forces. Every 
hoat erbal trick was pulled. I asked 
ye of them (Werner Eggerath) if they 
were fot in truth working for the 
lassie goal of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat based on the one-party State. 
No: they were only going to carry 
through the bourgeois revolution. The 
Leninist-Stalinist tradition of Marxism 
was correct, but not applicable in this 
present period. . I kept on throwing 
questions argely to get their answers 


on paper. On the matter of civil liber- 
ties and political freedoms, the Stalinist 
SED formula In 
Western too 


democratic freedom was being allowed! 


was complete. the 


zones of Germany much 
The press, for example, is able to write 
and campaign as it pleases. This is dan- 
and harmful: the Tages- 
spiegel and Telegraf in Berlin. “We need 
a controlled party press, not an 
pendent and irresponsible one. .. . 


gehous e.g., 
inde- 
There 
may be coverage and 
‘objectivity’ in the New York 
Times, but there is more responsibility 


more news 


called 


and political education in Pravda. 
free press in 
abused the republic and 
gave way to Fascism. Today it is again 
serving the enemy. The Tagesspiegel and 
the Telegraf (US and British licensed, 
respectively, the two best newspapers in 
Germany) are sabotaging the awakening 
sonsciousness of the 

They are disrupters of progress. 


There was once a Gers 


many and it 


political people. 


” 
Then, I asked, the editors of such papers 
are really ‘peace criminals’ and should 
“Pre. 


That’s exactly how we would 


be tried and sentenced in a trial? 
cisely! 
handle them!” Then, no party, press or 
movement which in your opinion is in- 
jurious to democratic progress should be 
Witness dis- 


tolerated? “Precisely!” 


missed. 





MAKING. NO BONES ABOUT IT 


Evidence has been produced that the 

1 Nazis had planned to make a collec- 

tion of skulls and skeletons of all 

races and poeples for the anatomical 
institute in Strasbourg. 


—News item. 


0. R victory at arms, it seems, 
Bore unexpected fruit 

By thwarting, with some other 
schemes, 


This gruesome institute. 


The Nazis failed to follow through 
Their curious design, 
| And lacked a sample skull or two, 
Including yours and mine. 





The AFL Convention : 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


in carrying out the process of produc- 
tion” runs like a red thread throughout 
the Council’s discussion of the wage 


stabilization issue. The full pressure of 
the AFL is toward the earliest abolition 
of governmental postwar strictures and 


of 


full play of unrestricted collective 


bargaining between industry and organ- 


ized labor. 


Green’s attack on the current price 


control law which he termed a “profit- 
promoting measure” and his demand 
that some new way 
be found to replace 
the half-hearted, 


looking-both-ways and 
ineffective OPA, dove- 
tails with this gener- 
al attitude of 


trust towards govern- 


dis- 


ment regulation of 





wages and prices. 

closely Green 
upon Eric Johnston slashing attack on 
the OPA, he also demanded its end on 
the ground that it is a “fiction” and that 
it only serves as “an open invitation to 
more black markets and to moral bank- 
Green's scorching blow can 
hardly be said to improve the changes 
for OPA’s longevity. 


Following 


ruptcy” 


Avon« the lighter after-session sub- 
” in the jam-packed 
hotel lobbies, inyariably there is “presi- 
dential” gossip and speculating as to 
whether the aging Green will give way 
to a successor this year, and if he does, 
who will! this successor be. 
These speculations, however, are based 
nothing substantial and amount to 
little more than “dope.” What it really 
amounts to is that practically everyone 
believes that.Green will stay on, for two 
or three years in all- probability, and 
those who heard him deliver his very 


jecis, one “tunes in 


on 


Armowr for a Brave New 


LEFT TURN 
Extreme Left Turning to Sen. Pep- 
per. 
—Newspaper headline. 


Troves miracles these days are 
quite far between, 
Their frequency sadly diminished 
Since Biblical times, it may plainly be 
seen 
That rare as they are, they're not 
finished. 


No more, perhaps, curing of lame and 
of halt, 
Or cleansing the nearly-dead leper, 
Or a wife, such as Lot’s, turned to 
pillar of salt.... 
the pinkies are 
Pepper! 


But turning to 


Richard Armour _ _ 





The Nuremberg Compromise 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


quitted the SA; that is considered the en- 
tire Gestapo guilty as a body; that it 
deemed possible that 
of membership by coercion in the SS of 
he Nazi Party of the SD of SS; and 
above all, it is amazing that the tribunal 


there exist 


Cases 


fell for the legend proclaiming the exist- 
“little Nazi leaders.” 
no such thing as a “little Nazi leader, 


ance of There is 


just as one cannot possibly speak of a 
“little case of pregnancy” or a “pa 
tially dead victim.” 
Ihe selection of the twenty-two indi- 
vidual defendants commonly called th 
“ , 


top-criminals, was based on “popular 
representative names” and 


an attempt to cover various fields of ac- 


” «6 


reputation, 


tivity on a proportionate basis. Herr 
Streicher, although perhaps the most 
pornographic Jew-baiter, was by no 


means the mest influential one in Ger- 
many, but he happens to be well-known 
abroad. As an editor, the completely un- 
known Giinter d’Alquen, chief of Himm- 
ler’s Korps was 


Schwarzes infinitely 


14 


more of a criminal. Herr Fritsche 
picked mainly because Goebbels was un- 
available and the indictment of at least 
me propagandist scemed desirable. In 
that case, a highly paid order-taker was 
chosen. Schacht was selected 
a well-known financier and economic 
schemer had to be among the accused. 
Franz Xavier Schwartz, chief party 
treasurer, SS Colonel-General and mem- 
ber of the Supreme Party Command, in 
terms of common crime, is by any stand- 
ard more of a criminal than Dr. Schacht 
—which is not to signify this writer’s 
lelight with the acquittal of the financial 
master-mind who paved the way for Hit- 
ler’s ascent. But who knows Schwartz? 
Himmler was dead, so the next best bet 
was Kaltenbrunner, head of the Reich 
Security Department. But Kaltenbrun- 
ner had served only a comparatively 
short time in this post, succeeding Heyd- 
rich. The chief of the Gestapo, a man 
with the prosaic name of Heinrich 
Miiller, is unknown abroad. The heads 


was 


because 


long ; 1 
long with ve and gusto vil 
L that +} ‘ » 
ard iat the “old man” ie, 

5 is able 
t *al ) 

O the r hand, vuld & change 
become imminent, the consensus among 
the delegates is that it will beg tug of 
war between John L. Lewis and Seen, 


tary-Treasurer George Meany, with the 
former winning. Such a dimming 
Meany 


only be 


ng. of th 
if it occurs, however, may 
a temporary thing. Don’t sj 
the doughty AFL secretary short! 


star, 


The official membership is 7,151,388, 
paid up. This total does not include Yh 
Machinists, currently suspended with, 
of 665,900, as of 1945. A fey 
provocative painters, however, have coms 


strength 
up to stump the convention census 12 
The Miners’ Union, which paid 
the AFL a per capital for only 400,00), 
is known to have signed collective agres. 
ments last spring for about 500,000 mem 
bers, and the ILGWU, which paid a per 
250,000, has recently an 
nounced that its membership has bounced 
above 350,000. A few other groups ay 
known to have lost some members site 
the end of the war. 


perts. 


capital for 


On the whole, however, the pro rai 
strength of the “Big Nine” in the AFL 
has not changed since 1944, except that 
the re-entrance of the Miners and the 
suspension of the Machinists has shifted 
the standings a peg or two. As befor, 
the Teamsters with 650,000, the Carpe 
ters with 600.000 and the Miners with 
400,000, are at the top of the list. Next 
follow the Electrical * Brother 
hood, the Hotel and Restaurant Workers, 
the ILGWU, the Railway Clerks, th 
Boilermakers, and the Boilermakers, aud 
the Hodcarriers and Common Laborers. 

So, whichever way you may be inclinal 
to figure, it is probably best to accept the 
official membership count. Should th 
Machinists re-enter the AFL within th 
year, its strength, beyond cavil, would 
rise close to 8,000,000. 


World és 


SICK AND TIRED 
A leading exponent of world gor- 
ernment described the United Nations 
as “a child infantile 


paralysis and growing up in an iron 


in order 





stricken with 


= 
lung. 


—News item. 


H OW like a child the U.N. seems, 
A child that’s sadly stricken. 
With twisted bones and broken dreams, 
It’s seen to pale and sicken. 


And though its friends are positive 
It grows more strong and steady, 
Some fear it hasn't long to live... 


(Some say it’s dead already.) 








of the foreign and inland branches of 
the SD, Messrs. Schellenberg and Ohlen- 
dorf, are also unknown, They were the 
real experts. Dr. Kaltenbrunner was a 
Vienna lawyer who had risen in the SS 
through sheer brutality and who had 
been rewarded with a nice job. Oswald 
Pohl, head of the SS Department of 
Economics and Administration, was in 
eharge of exploitation of concentration 
camp labor. Speer and Sauckel cannot 
be compared to him in abuse of power 
and in responsibility for blood and tears. 
But they were known in Holland and 
France and Czechoslovakia. Richard 
was commander-in-chief of the 
Head Guards and _ inspector 
»f concentration camps, one of 
the most sanguinary beings this side of 
Nero. But who knows him? Otto Skor- 
zeny, chief of Nazi sabotage, the man 
who snatched Mussolini, was responsible 
for the deaths of innumerable Allied 
civilians and soldiers. ... 

Thus it appears that the foremost war 
crimes trial in history is characterized 
by: 1. a somewhat arbitrary choice of 
criminals and 2. a rather inconsistent 


Gluecks 
Death 
general 


verdict. Nuremberg represents 3 ¢o™ 


promise. 
If the Soviet-directed groups in ™ 
Russian zone of Germany now lai 
for more blood, why don’t they a 
mustering “little Nazis” into their Com 
munist. “Unity” Party? If we wat : 
create a democratic Germany why 
we find a modus operandi other than ar 
peasing the worst layers of Germ 
society? There are other alternat® 
than the two extremes. We need neilbet 
purge Germany to death nor do we hi# 
to declare not guilty those who mas? 
Hitlerism possible. 
When Allied victory drew near *” 

bels yelled to his Nazi followers: 7 
the same—you were never conquers’ 
Exhorting them to continue forever 
fight for Hitler’s Germany he went a 
“And now despite it all. Nun erst ree & 
This writer can only come to the © 
clusion that some of the decisions a 

at Nuremberg could have hardly “ 
calculated to have a more disastrovs 
fect*on the development of démocracd 
Germany, had the sly Doktor sugee™ 

- them himself. 


Goer 
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NATIONAL 


The 


Ne 


"7 focal organi izations. ... 4 


At a meeting last Saturday the 


Ss 


1 auss 


‘man, Meyer Levenstein, State Sec- 


isting of Louis P. Goldberg, Morris 
adman, Meyer Levenstein, August 
(isessens, Esther Friedman was elected 


ith members from upstate cooperating. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Debs Dinner, No- 
David Lewis, Na- 
C.C.F. of Canada; Dr. 
Wm, Van Essen, Sidney Stark, and oth- 
August Claes- 
yasmeets with Social Democrats here, 
smday, October 20, 8 p. m., at Labor 
August 
(gessens, National Sec’y, on tour be- 
ging Dec, 17th. In Miami, Florida, 
De. 20th to 25th: New Orleans, Dec. 
nth: Los Angeles, Dec. 31st to Jan. 5th. 


ember 17. Speakers: 
tinal Secretary, 


es. |. Baltimore, Md.: 


Lyceum, East Baltimore St. 


' NEW YORK CITY 
City Convention: 


1h'St. Import 





Committee: Tea and farewell 
Munie Weisberg, Wed., Oct. 16th, 
pm, at the Rand School. 


cate for Congress, 
ay, October 26t 


) 
) 
p 





tien'to Bernic 
Joseph Bloe 
Party Candidates 
bp.m., at 862 E. Tremont Ave., 
.. Algernon Lee 
might over sta WEVD at 9:30 p. 
.. Esther Friedman speaks at W.C. 





(4B, Tuesday, October 22nd. ... Rand 
School 40th Anniversary Celebration ban- 
Dorothy 


@etand symposium Speakers: 

Thompson, Wm. H. Chamberlain, Leon 
Dennen, and others, Nov. Ist. at Del- 
monico’s.. , . Debs Anniversary Dinner: 


My. 17th. Speakers: John P. 
Wiius Hochman, A. 


Mashington Heights Branch: 


Sgason With social and symposium, Sat., 


Ortober 12, 





*h ose gn Pp y| 
tas, Liberal Pa 
Mss, speaks at 


are. and President St., B’klyn. 
®, W.C., Tuesday, Oct. 15th, and 
Metings j In 
Met most ever ry evening. 





WHY DO THEY JOIN CP FRONTS? i 


National Executive Committee 
is in New York City Nov. 9th and 
Qn the agenda are matters per- 
ising t0 Socialist unity, organization 
of propaganda programs. Communica- 
, will be received from many state 


Sacaputive Committee, Councilman 
Pp. Goldberg was elected State 


Also a planning committee con- 


Reconvened session 
Saturday, October 12th, 2 p. m., at 7 East 
t matters and resolu- 
tions), .. Coordinating Committee meets 

} ; . Women’s 
party for 


Reception to 
Bernice eeeek, Liberal Party Candi- 
5th District, Satur- 
m., at the Rand 
School... “August C lasenene-Sent Bronx 
Blinch meets Monday, Oct. 14th. Recep- 
Benedick, Harry Kavesh, 
Herman Woskow, Liberal 
Saturday, Oct. 26th, 
Bronx. 
peaks every Saturday 


Burke, 
Philip Randolph, 
George E. Roewer, Eli Rosenblatt. . . 
Opening 


Upper West Side Br.: 

sday, October 16th, at Minna 
172 West 79th St., New 
iker: Loen Dennen, “Brite 
ae August Claes- 
Candidate for Cone 
vonday out-door meet- 
Ms in Manhattan and Brooklyn daily. 
Mt Br. 8, Workmen’s Circle, Friday, Oct. 
lth, 10 p. m., President Chateau. Utica 
At Br. 


the 10th Congressional Dis- 
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PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Gnly Co-operative 

ttre Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 


wo ff) WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
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sere SOCIETY, Inc. 

» the 4 depasiy Pye oe 
ver Werth op ot 90 cents for every $1 

ired. 
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TITO ON TRIAL. On Cet. 8 mil | 
@ The political power of an aroused lions of Americans listened to a broad- 


citizenry as well as how soft-headed lib- cast by Reuben H. Markham and Con- | 
erals are corralled by Communists is 


stantin Fotich over the Mutual Net- 

exemplified by an interview with James | work, presenting evidence that Yugo- | 

Thurber in Time of Sept. 9 ana is under a bloody dictatorship. | 

. Some of ICCASP’s growth was The same broadcast was heard on the 

the result of the absentminded alac- West Coast on Oct. 10. Unfortunately 

rity with which famous people often |in New York the Mutual Broadcasting | 

join societies for the advancement or c id ih weenie: entities) 
prevention of almost anything. SS Se ad 

One of these is Humorist James |this broadcast for its regular — 
Thurber, who is listed as a member sored iinatteceiad 
of ICCASP’s Connecticut Chapter. —~— - 

His reactions to it are restrained: 

Q.: How did you become associated 
with ICCASP? A.: What’s that? 

Q.: You know—the Independent 
Citizens’ Committee. A.: Huh? 

Q.: Jo Daivdson’s outfit. <A.: 
yes. I think I belong to it. 

Q.: How did you become asseciated 
with it? A.: Well, I think they sent 
out a letter or something. .. . 1 think 
I’m an honorary member. 

Q.: How do you like Jo Davidsen? 














Trends (Continued from Page Two) 


by salt waer is no reason to maintain 
our own “empire preference” system. 
Oh, SS 

@ The Franco regime’s security pelice 
announced that two Communist leaders, 
Jesus Gonzales and Manuel Antona, were 
killed in a round-up of 84 near Madrid. 
The raid followed an alleged robbery by 


A.: I only met him once. He’s got a the Communists to get funds for party 
bear.d activity. 
Q.: What should the organization * * * 


stand for? A.: Well, I’ve been awfully @ Tee Teesclont Tertle end the 
busy and I suppose someone has 


formulated its ideas better than I Dreamboat busted some more records, 
could. and proved once again the need for 

Time quoted Hannah Dorner: “If the world government on this shrinking 
ICCASP program is like the Communist earth; for no individual and no nation 
line, that is purely coincidental.” can any longer be protected by distance, 
separating oceans or arctic waters. Mos- 
cow and New York are just around the 
corner from each other. 


@ The Icelandic Althing voted 32 to 


19 to ratify an agreement with the USA 








=" —a 


for American use of Keflavik airport by 
military planes. Ten Communists in 
parliament spearheaded the opposition 
to this manifestation of American “im- 
perialism.” 


A Subscription to 

THE NEW LEADER 
will facilitate your understanding of | 
the entangled problems « of our time. | 














You are cordially invited to attend the 


AOth Auniuersary Dinner 


of the 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
at the 


HOTEL DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Strect 
Friday Evening, November 1, 1946, at 6:00 


7 
SYMPOSIUM 


"INSIDE EUROPE TODAY" 


Eye-witness account of fast-moving events in England, France, 
Germany, Denmark, Holland, Poland and the Balkans will be 
given by distinguished reporters who are now in Europe: 

Dorothy Thompson Wm. Henry Chamberlin - 
Leon Dennen Max Salvadori 
Reuben H. Markham Evert Kupers 
$10.00 PER PERSON - MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 7 E. 15th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 

















EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


—the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 




















Box 1 Ne 4036 


THE AMERICAN FREEMAN 


Monthly Magazine, 
edited by E. Haldeman-Julius 


Each issue contains about 50,000 words. 
Contributors: Bertrand Russell, Joseph 
McCabe, Paul Eldridge, E. Haldeman- 
Julius, and others. Always on the side 
of libertarianism and freethought. $1 
per year (Canada and other Foreign, 
$ 


— mg. on 10¢. 
AMERICAN FREEMAN 
— ae Kansas 








YOUTH ‘LEADER 


Young man with labor and socialist 
background to guide group activi- 


ties of young men and women— 
ages 16 to 20. 
Apply Executive Director, 
Rand School of Social Science 
7 East 15th Street, N. Y. C. 


| Phone nee 4-3094 -°5-6 

















YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


- Florist and Fruiterer 


74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh Fruits, Candies. Nuts 
Preserves. etc. 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies. Nuts. Preserves, ete. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
Required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933, 
Of The New Leader, published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1946, 
State of New York | 

County of New York { § 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Samuel M. Levitas, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of The New 
Leader, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership. 
Management, etc., of the «aloresaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
ahove caption ,required by the Act of 
above caption, required by te Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 34, 1938, embodied to 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, rmoanaging editor. 
wud business managers are: Publisher, 
The New Leader Association, Ine. 
» N. > Editor, 
William E. Bohn, 7 E. 15th St.. New 
York, N. Managing Editor, Liston 
M. Oak, 7 E. 15th St., New York, \ 
Business Manager, Samuel M ievitas, 
7 E. 15th St., New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: The New 
Leader Association, Inc.. 7 E. 15ti 
St., New York N. Y.; President. Mat- 
thew M. Levy, 7 E.15th St.. New York. N. 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








It Is Later Than We Think in Germany 


. , , 
I was a very happy inspiration of Secretary Byrnes 


| 


lo go to Stuttgart and deliver directly, with repre- 


sentative Germans in the audience, the sanest and 
most constructive American pronouncement on the Ger- 
man question that has been made since the war. It 


would have been still better if such a speech had been 
made twelve months earlier. 
than never,” 


However, the old saying, ‘better late 


applies to the Byrnes speech. Except for the sugges- 
tions that the Saar might be ceded to France and that 
Koenigsberg might be handed over to the Soviet Union, 


Atlantic Charter. And 


Charter was not only good morals; it 


it conforms to the ideals of the 
the Atlantic 
was good politics, from the American standpoint. Our 
one supreme stake in the last war was the achievement 


ol pee rinanent pe ace, And pe rmanent peace can never 


be obtained without realization of the three leading 
Atlantic Charter, national self-determina- 


tion, equality of economir 


ideas of the 
opportunity as between 
nations and some form of agreed limitation olf arma- 
ments. 

Byrnes is to be congratulated 
“artificial barriers to the efforts 


for repudiating speci- 
fically the raising of 
of the German people to resume their peacetime eco- 


nomic life.” for indicating that there will be no Amer- 
ican complicity in the dismemberment of Germany 
through the separation of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, 
for making it clear that “the American people want 
to return the government of Germany to the German 
people = 

As | realized during the three weeks { spent in Ger- 
many this summer, the need to checkmate Soviet plans 
of expansion and absorption in Germany has become 
one of the most important, if not definitely the most 


important problem of American foreign policy in 





Our Side of the Case 


in the St. Lowia Por 


Kitzpatriel t-Dispatch, 


Europe. The period during the first few weeks of the 
German collapse when Soviet occupation meant pri- 
marily an orgy of rape and looting jis over. 

from 


Discipline of the Soviet troops, while far 


perfect, has been notably tightened. Soviet military 


occupation is in the hands of able, astute men who 
have avoided some of the sillier blunders of our occu- 
pation, such as stress on non-fraternization and delib- 
erale treatment of the Germans as an inferior people 

Uhese Soviet administrators have several propaganda 
trump cards to play not only in their own zone of 
oceupation, but also in the western areas, They can 
play, and are playing on the German desire for the 
return of war prisoners. They have taken a stand for 
a united Germany. They hold up the possibility of 
long-term equal cooperation, political and economic, 
between Russia and Germany. 
to Communists, but to some old-fashioned German 


They can dangle before the eyes of Ger- 


This appeals not only 


nationalists. 


mans of all-parties the alluring possibility that some 


at least of Germany’s eastern territory, provisionally 


assigned to Poland, may be returned, if the Germans 


will vote and act as the Soviet authorities desire. 
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By T the strongest trump card of Soviet propaganda 
It is the bleak, hope- 


less atmosphere which certain aspects of American and 


in Germany is a negative one. 
British policy, or lack of policy, have created in the 
western zones. Shortly before | left on my European 
trip on June Ist | devoted a column in The New Leader 
to what seemed to me the conspicuous failure of Amer- 
democratic re- 


ica and Britain to promote a genuine 


vival in Germany. 


After seeing actual conditions in Germany I would 
not change a word of that column, except to make 
it stronger. When one makes every allowance for the 
heavy price which was inevitably paid by the German 
people for their active or passive complicity in Hitler's 
aggression, when one recognizes the achievements of 
American Military Government in overcoming some 
of the first emergency difficulties of administration, 
in restoring the essential public services and prevent- 
ing epidemics. the fact remains that our occupation 
harsh and de- 
humanized in many of its aspects and negative and 


in Germany has been unnecessarily 


sterile in its results. 


Byrnes’ speech should lead to a thorough reconsid- 
eration of this policy in the light of American ideals 
and in the light of the proposition that the only real 
danger to be apprehended from Germany is the slid- 
ing of the whole country into the Soviet sphere of 
influence. There should be an end of petty jimcrow 
regulations which seem to have been devised with the 
idea of creating a master-race psychology among the 
military government officials and the occupying au- 
thorities. The gultivation of friendly social relations 
with democratic Germans should be encouraged, not 
frowned on. 

There should be an end of stupid and harassing 


It should be made 
impossible for an American General to ban a great 


eensor ship otf German newspapers, 


musician like Wilhelm Furtwaengler from conducting, 
or to punish a German newspaper for telling a very 
small part of the truth about the cruelties which 
accompanied the expulsion of millions of people from 
the German eastern provinces and from the Sudeten- 
land. There should be the freest possible circulation 
British, Swiss and other 
Resumption of contacts between 


in Germany of American, 
foreign newspapers. 
American and German trade unions. churches, univer- 
sities, should be promoted in every possible way. 
Above all, because it is useless to talk about democ- 
racy and liberty to people who are half starved, the 
revival of German foreign trade should be given a 
high priority in occupation policy. The personnel of 
the military government should be carefully screened 
to weed out fellow-travelers (who have done a good 
deal of harm in some branches) and to recruit men 
and women with a knowledge of German language, 
We have more to offer Germany 
Let's 
hope the Byrnes’ speech is a top level order to start 


culture and history. 
than the Soviet Union has. if we use our brains. 


using our brains before it is too late. 
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PENETRATING 
ARTICLES: 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 


1) Wallace versus Roosevelt: 


ap | 
THREE | 


Is Heary Wallace really the heir of Roosevelt as 


he claims? This article pierces the mist that sur. 


rounds the Roosevelt heritage, and the claims of 


those who would exploit it for partisan purposes, 


What foreign policy would Roosevelt pursue jf 
he were alive today? David J. Dallin, internation. 
ally-known expert on world affairs, author of 
SOVIET RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY: THE BiG 
THREE; THE REAL SOVIET RUSSIA: comes up 


wit h some surprising answers. 


2) Open Letter to Harold Laski: 


This open letter assails Harold Laski’s belief 
that economic democracy exists in the Soviet Union, 
Dallin points out that collectivization is not the 
The real criterion is human 
And using this yardstick, Russia, he finds, 
is the most backward nation on the face of the 
earth. 
oligarchy that exists in Russia, the special classes 
in the 


paramount criterion. 


liberty. 
Is‘ Harold Laski ignorant of the economic 


“classless” society, the special markets, the 


suppression of economic as well as political liberty, 
Dallin asks 


3) The Way to Prevent War 
with Russia: 
This forthright 


policy answers the most important question of 


analysis of American foreign 
our day: Is the way to lasting peace a policy of 
Must a strong foreign policy be « 
David J, Dallin analyzes all of 
the possibilities that are open to the peoples of 


appeasement? 


war-provoking one? 


the democratic nations in the attempt to prevent 
war. He outlines an unequivocal foreign policy 
that is not appeasement and that is our ONLY 
chance of preventing war. 


You Will Not Want to Miss 
Any of These Articles 


Sd 


Also Coming Soon... 


V. T. Thayer on John Dewey; Karl Brandt and 

Melvin Lasky on Germany; John Herling on Scan 

dinavia; F. Schafer on New Zealand; Louis Ramen 

and Robert Root on France; Daniel Bell on Ow ® 

Economic Future. And another satirical Mosce® 
News Letter from Nate Fein. 
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1. MISSIONS TO AND 
FROM MOSCOW 


OST Americans do not want a Soviet America. 

They think they would lose everything that 

makes life worth living. It is true that many 

of us want many things to be changed in this country; 
but to a Soviet existence without political rights, with- 
out impartial justice, without free speech, under the 
perpetual and ubiquitous menace of the secret police, 
the single-party bosses, the purges and concentration 
camps, most people in America prefer our way of life. 

Yet many Americans help to destroy the very rights 
they enjoy. They serve as auxiliaries in, and supply 
ammunition to, an army which has been mobilized to 
destroy freedom in this country. Protesting against 
oppression, war and tyranny, they have submitted to 
a despotic power which, whether by peace or war, 
seeks to conquer new dominions: the Soviet Power. 

It is a strange paradox, though not a new one. An 
American traveler reported on his return from Soviet 
Russia: 

“IT am impressed and surprised to find so many 
liberal-minded persons [in America] who are al- 
ways on the side of democratic progress at home, 
taking up arms for the Bolsheviki. In Russia all 
these who have devoted their lives to the develop- 
ment of democratic liberties are under the ban. 
They are apparently more feared and hated, cer- 
tainly more ruthlessly persecuted by the Bolshe- 
viki, than the supporters of the Old Tsarist 
Regime. This [American] sympathy for Lenin- 
ism is partly explained by simple misinforma- 
tion. ... Some of it is traceable to a naive belief 
that Soviet politicians always mean exactly what 
it suits their convenience to say. ... But liberal 
opinion in America has been swung to sympathy 
with the Bolsheviks, not so much by any concep- 
tion or misconception of what has been happening 
in Russia, as by consideration of our home 
politics. ... (where many reactionaries happen 
to be anti-Bolshevik. ...)” (1) 

This was published in 1919. The writer, Arthur 
Bullard, was an American newspaperman, social 
worker and Socialist, who had spent years in Russia 
under the Tsars as well as under Lenin, and had been 
the Secretary of the Society of Friends of the Russian 
Revolution since 1905. 

In 1945, a high-ranking Soviet official who came to 
this country on a mission from Moscow, Victor Krav- 
chenko, was not less impressed and surprised by the 
same paradox: 


“Stalin’s grip on the American mind, I realized 
with a shock, was almost as firm as his grip on 
the Russian mind. ... The Stalinist propaganda 
in the outside world had been more successful 
than any of us in Russia suspected. ... The myth 
of a happy, socialist land is treated as a grim piece 
of totalitarian ballyhoo inside Russia; it is ac- 
cepted literally, solemnly, in an almost religious 


transport of faith by a large part of those men 
and women who create public opinion in the out. 
side democratic world. ...” (2) 


If both observers were right, the paradoxical attj, 


tude of “liberal” Americans in favor of a basically 


anti-liberal regime has changed little in three decade, 
But its nature, its impact and its goal have becom 
different. Originally spontaneous and defensive, this 
attitude has become the product of a highly aggressive 
propaganda machine. Originally moved by the verbal 
utterances of the Soviet leaders, it has actually sub. 
mitted to their rule over the mind. Originally inter. 
ested in the struggle for the revolution led by Lenin, 
it now supports a new world power commanded by 
Stalin. Originally limited to “Leftist” intellectuals 
and trade unionists, it has conquered an important 
section of American opinion. 


The Mystery of the 
Missing Communists 


ANY were consoled by the fact that, in spite of 

Moscow’s alleged influence in this country, its 
open and conscious following, its organized and 
official outpost, the Communist Party of the USA al. 
ways has been numerically insignificant. In 1919 CP 
membership was estimated at between 30,000 and 
60,000. In the years to follow, the party reached a 
low of 12,000 members in 1929, 25,000 in 1934, and 
a peak of 80,000 in 1944. In September, 1946, the 
membership hovers around 70,000. In other words, 
the full-fledged, official Communists never amounted 
to more than two-tenths of one per cent of the adult 
population of this country. 

These figures are not necessarily reliable. They 
may have been inflated to cover up the party’s diminv- 
tive strength. Or they may have been deflated by the 
party itself in order to quiet our fears, to show that 
there is no real Communist menace. 

Presidential polls proved, however, that the Commu. 
nist membership figures did reflect approximately the 
number of Americans who went consciously all the way 
with Moscow’s party. The Communist candidate for 
President in 1932, during the depression, drew 102,91 
votes; in 1936, only 80,150; and in 1940, only 46,251. 
Even among those ballots, there were, of course, some 
cast merely to demonstrate the voter’s contempt for 
the two main candidates rather than their allegiance 
to the Communists. With or without them, the Com 
munist ticket was supported by a pitifully small frae 
tion of one percent of the total American electorate. 

From which Raymond Swing, the radio comments 
tor, concluded in 1935 that there was no Communist 
danger in this country. (3) In 1941, Joseph E. Davies 
a corporation lawyer and husband of one of the richet 
ladies of the land, who, after contributing heavily 


"'the election funds of the victorious candidate for Pres 


dent, was sent on an Ambassadorial mission to Moscow, 
repeated the same conclusion. (4) 
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Both diagnoses came from doctors who were them- 
gives badly afflicted by the very disease the existence 
of which they denied. In fact, their diagnostic mistake 
yes a typical symptom of this disease. Far from being 
conscious members of the Communist party, most of 
iis convinced supporters were not even aware of their 
gn mental submission to Moscow’s directions. For 
gery card-holding Communist, there were’ scores of 
Davieses and Swings defending Moscow’s policies 
with language strongly similar to the Communists. 
And by listening to their broadcasts, reading their 
writings, seeing the movies based on their Missions 
tp Moscow, many others were unknowingly drawn 
into Moscow’s zone of mental influence. 


frontiers of Submission 
OW numerous are they? The Public Opinion Re- 


search organizations have continuously and ob- 
jectivel y measured American opinion on, and attitudes 
toward, Soviet Russia. By a combination of the replies 
io typical questions into a consistent battery, the gen- 
eal question has been roughly answered: How many 
Americans submit their minds to Moscow? * 

In the first 8 months of 1946, there were between 
Zand 15 out of 100 Americans who supported the 
Soviet stand when and while it conflicted with Amer- 
jcan interests. 

They were the decided portion of a much larger 
goup of people who were partly and potentially 
under Russia’s influence, and who were willing to give 
Russia every benefit of doubt and their greatest confi- 
dence. Altogether, there was in 1946 a percentage of: 


35 who thought Russia could be trusted to co- 
operate with the USA in world affairs; 


who approved of the USA giving a $6,000,- 
000,000 loan to Russia; 


who thought that Russia is only seeking pro- 
tection against being attacked, not trying to 
build herself up to be the ruling power of 
the world; 


24.7 who thought that Russia was trying to get 
only a fair share of raw materials from other 
countries. 


However, one-third to one-half of these persons 
were more deeply affected by Moscow’s grip on the 
American mind. Of the total civilian population, 
there was in 1946 a percentage of 


* Since the sampling, wording and interviewing methods of 
the polling organizations as well as the polling dates varied, the 
figures should not be taken as absolutely corresponding. They 
ae rough indications rather than measurements on a stable 

is. 

The quoted figures were taken from surveys conducted by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion, the Fortune Surveys and 
Emo Roper, the National Opinion Research Center at the Uni- 
versity of Denver, the Iowa Poll, and the Purdue University 
Poll for Young People. Their findings were published by 
Fortune magazine, Opinion News, Public Opinion Quarterly, 
New York World-Telegram, New York Herald-Tribune, New 
York Times and Des Moines Sunday Register. 


15.4 who thought that the USA should make 
every effort to keep on friendly terms with 
Russia, including “too many concessions ;” 


12 who thought the USA should share the secret 
of the atombomb with other nations includ- 
ing Russia; (but 37 percent of the high 
school students in 12 Midwestern States and 
New York, and 27 percent of the Iowa pop- 
ulation thought the USA should share it with 
Russia, excluding former Axis nations; ) 


who thought the USA should do nothing if 


Russia continued her present course; 


who thought that Russia spreads Commu- 
nism because she believes the world will be 
better off, not to make herself more power- 
ful; 

7 who approved in general of the policy Rus- 
sia is following in world affairs. 

In other words, at least every fourteenth American 
was a subject of Moscow’s empire of the mind. Seven 
to 15 out of 100 Americans were in its satellite zone. 
And at least every fourth American lived in its partial 
or potential sphere of influence. The boundaries of 
this empire and its zones of influence over the minds 
were constantly shifting, and they narrowed through- 
out the year 1946. But while fewer than one out of 
100 Americans considered themselves Communists, at 
least seven out of 100 thought approximately as the 
Communists wanted them to think on topical issues. 


2. POWER ON A SHOESTRING 


BEFORE the first world war, after a small group of 

“muckrakers” and “Morgan-haters” had for years 
been exposing the economic control of the many by 
a few, a House Committee investigated this concentra- 
tion of power. It discovered the amazing fact that the 
partners and directors of three big banks, by acquir- 
ing small minority holdings and taking over com- 
manding posts, controlled 112 of the nation’s most 
important corporations; and through these corpora- 
tions, by repetition of the same methods, they eon- 
trolled, often on a shoestring, the whole American 
money market (5) Through ruthless and skillful play 
of the multiplying factor, they could—in a famous 
phrase coined at the time by the late Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis—use “Other People’s Money” for their own 
profit. 

“Other People’s Minds,” as the Communists have 
discovered, could be controlled and exploited by the 
same methods with which the great capitalists con- 
trolled and exploited other people’s money. By gain- 
ing small footholds in the channels and media of 
public opinion, by dominating from them vast scat- 
tered unorganized majorities, by appealing to the 
moral sense of the public just as the bankers had 
appealed to its profit sense only to betray it for their 
own interests, by playing on the inertia of the public, 
remaining discreetly in the background and discredit- 
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ing their adversaries, the Communists could influence 
profoundly the minds of the liberals. 

A molehill could control the mountain. 

Thus, like a small, but strong and hidden magnet, 
the Communist Party attracted the scattered public. 
It followed Lenin’s basic blueprint for revolution 
which, after the victory in Russia, set the example for 
the rest of the world. In Lenin’s conception, the party 
had to be a small body of “professional revolution- 
aries, strictly selected, bound to absolute obedience 
toward the superiors of the organization, ready for 
any sacrifices, severed from any link with the outside 
world, classless in the most emphatic sense of the 
term, knowing neither satisfaction nor moral obliga- 
tion outside the good of their organization,” as Franz 
Borkenau, historian of the Comintern, reported. (6) 
In Lenin’s own words: “Rigorous secrecy, a minutely 
careful selection of members, ... a military organiza- 
tion” (7) is needed, for it will be “necessary ... to 
use any ruse, cunning, unlawful method, evasion, con- 
cealment of truth,” (8) to.achieve the ends desired. 

According to Lenin, the little party had to trans- 
form “the proletarian masses” into a party auxiliary 
without their knowledge or consent. “While the party 
addresses itself to hundreds in its revolutionary 
strategy, its agitation has to think and work in terms 
of thousands, sometimes millions of people,” Lenin 
was quoted by his followers (9); this agitation for 
“the masses” had to use a few well-chosen slogans, 
to exploit the emotional disturbances which the day 
offered, and to capitalize on them for the party’s 
profit (9). By exploiting “the vacillations in the ranks 
of the enemy and in the ranks of the weak, half-hearted 
and irresolute friends of the revolution” (10), the 
party was preparing for its successful assault of total 
power. 

This pattern: has remained the Soviet Mein Kampf 
for the conquest of the minds and the control of the 
masses. Though the general outline was simple, its use 
in the Western world, where social and political life 
was so different from life in Russia, was difficult. Since 
1920, the Communist machine of human and public 
relations, always the same in its basic structure, ever 
changing in its use of raw materials, working devices, 
techniques, has sought to produce mass opinion, 
sympathies, submission ‘according to the master’s 
simple formula. 

The hidden minorities had to penetrate and take 
command wherever masses were organized and organ- 
izable—in associations, committees, trade unions— 
and wherever mass media influenced them—through 
newspapers, magazines, news services, books, movies, 
radios, theatres, schools, pulpits. If this plan didn’t 
work because the groups or media of public opinion 
resisted the infiltration, a competitive unit, where the 
control was secured a priori, was to be set up. As 
simple as that. A gigantic network of advertising, 
conspiratorial and public relations organizations and 
campaigns. 
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Department Store of Good Causes 


HERE now exist more than 70 nationwide organ- 

‘ izations and national committees, not to mention 
literally thousands of local groups, which have been 
founded and conquered or are predominantly jp. 
fluenced by the Communist machine. The “solar 
system of organizations” (Lenin) moving around the 
party, but ostensibly without connection with it, more 
or less controlled and/or influenced by Communists 
or fellow-travelers, includes: 


General, sex and age groups: American Youth 
for Democracy; Congress of American Women; 
League of Women Shoppers; Consumers’ Union: 
Consumers’ Councils; Sweethearts of Servicemen. 

Church and religious groups: People’s Institute 
for Applied Religion; United Christian Council 
for Democracy; (Episcopalian) Church League 
for Industrial Democracy; Methodist Federation 
for Social Service; Protestant Associates; Amer- 
ican Unitarian Youth; Unitarian Service Com. 
mittee; Committee of Catholics for Human 
Rights; Jewish People’s Committee; Anti-Fascist 
Jewish Committee; 


Civic and progressive groups: Civil Rights 
Congress; National Conference for Democratic 
Rights; International Labor Aid; International 
Labor Defense; People’s Radio Foundation; Na- 
tional Committee to Win the Peace. Also, to a 
degree: National Citizen’s Political Action Com- 
mittee; Independent Citizens Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions. 

Minorities, foreign and foreign relief groups: 
American Committee to Free Spain Now; Amer- 
ican Committee for Spanish Freedom; Committee 
for Armenian Rights; Committee for a New 
Democratic Hungary; American Friends of India; 
American Committee for Indonesian Independ- 
ence; Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern 
Policy; Emergency Committee for Indonesian 
Seamen; Japanese-American Committee for De- 
mocracy; American Slav Congress; United Com- 
mittee of South Slavic Americans; Council for 
Pan-American Democracy; Council for Inter- 
national Democracy; to a degree also Institute 
for Pacific Relations. 

Also, Council on African Affairs; National 
Negro Congress; United Negro and Allied War 
Veterans; Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare; American Crusade Against Lynching: 
Committee for the Protection of the Foreign- 
Born; Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee; 
Friends and Widows of the French Resistance; 
American Committee for the Relief of the German 
Needy; American Committee for Yugoslav Relief; 
American Committee for Greek Democracy: 
North American Spanish Aid Committee; Spanish 
Childrens’ Relief Funds. 

Groups interested in Russia: National Council 
of Soviet American Friendship; American Society 
for Russian Relief; Russian Economic Institute; 
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American Russian Institute; American-Soviet 

Music Society. 

Occupational and Trade Union Groups In- 
fluencing Public Opinion: National Lawyers 
Guild; Screen Writers Guild; New York Chapter 
of the American Newspapers Guild, CIO; Radio 
Directors Guild, AFL, New York and Los Angeles 
locals; Screen Publicists, AFL, Los Angeles local; 
Los Angeles local of the American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL; Teachers Union, New York; also, 
several other unions, and many locals, of key 
importance for formation and dissemination of 
public opinion. 

This is not a complete list, and new fronts are being 

created. None of these groups showed in its name, 
its program, or its constitution that it is run by and 
for the Communists, or that it follows the party line. 
In fact, every one of them appeals for a good, liberal 
cause. The majority of them stood for specific im- 
provements of the domestic and international scene— 
against conditions people were discontented with. For 
Lenin had written: “Our task is to utilize every mani- 
festation of discontent, and to collect and utilize every 
grain of even rudimentary protest.” (11) 
' Some of them were devoted to causes seemingly far 
away from the ultimate goals of Communism. For, 
according to Lenin, “since we don’t know and can’t 
know which one of the countless sparks that fly around 
in the air will kindle the fire, we have to ‘cultivate’ 
each and every field, according to our principles, even 
the oldest, stalest, and seemingly most hopeless 
one.” (8) 

“According to our principles”—according to the 
principles of the conspirators—the grains of even 
ridimentary discontent had to be manufactured into 
handy Soviet weapons, or to be chopped down again, 
if they did not serve the purposes of Moscow. Of the 
above-mentioned organizations, more than half had 
not yet existed in 1940, while three-fourths of the 
Communist-controlled committees and associations 
active in 1940 have been liquidated since. 


The Inventor 


” 


HE collecting, “cultivating,” and utilizing machine 

was invented and developed by a man whose name 
is unknown except to a few. The secretly Soviet-con- 
trolled committees and media were his “lengthened 
shadow” in history over which, while he himself is 
dead, it looms as large as ever. Willi Muenzenberg 
was the engineer of the machine which, according to 
Lenin’s blueprint, produced—from the raw materials 
of people, ideas and conditions—the mass submission 
of the liberal mind to Moscow. 

Muenzenberg had met Lenin during the war in 
Zurich when “a few young people of Socialist lean- 
ings were living near him in the shadow of their dis- 
content,” as one of them, the writer Valeriu Marcu, 
later reminisced. “On the benches of Lenin’s kinder- 
garten there sat at most 15 to 20 young people. They 


were waiting for the world revolution with the same 
impatience as for their: 2lst birthday. Most: of them 
belonged to the Swiss, Socialist Youth. Others had 
come from other countries.” (12) The oldest of the 
group, Muenzenberg, an unskilled worker, had left his 
native Germany, joined the Swiss Socialist Youth, 
became its leader, and made it-a4 rather substantial 
group. He swung it as the first, non-Russian .group 
fully to support. Lenin’s.. refugee. Bolsheviks. . He 
negotiated successfully with the German Embassy in 
Berne, Switzerland, for the famous sealed train in 
which Lenin and his friends went, from. their Swiss 
exile through Germany to Russia and revolutionary 
victory. In 1918, he became a power in the Commu- 
nist International and its Youth affiliates as well as 
in the German Communist party. Lenin. knew and 
appreciated his extraordinary abilities, 

When it became obvious that.the International Red 
Cross could not be used as a. Soviet tool, and when 
stories about the Russian famine spread. through the 
world, Lenin sent a letter to Muenzenberg asking him 
to organize the relief work among. the revolutionary 
workers of the world. That was in 1920. 

Within a very short time, Muenzenberg founded 
Russian Famine Relief Funds Committees in 16 coun- 
tries. Carefully hiding the fact that they were directed 
by and for the Communists, carefully placing Commu- 
nist organizers and secretaries in each of the Com- 
mittees, and himself at the top of the international 
center, he did not follow Lenin’s request for an appeal 
to the workers. Instead, as he later proudly admitted, 
he appealed: 


“primarily to men and women outstanding in art, 
science and literature, so as to better direct world 
attention to the Soviet Union, use the full authority 
of their names, and to move the bourgeois public 
to support the Soviet Union. ... The appeals of 
the intellectuals moved the non-Communist 

strata.” (13) 

Muenzenberg, the worker, understood better than 
Lenin, the intellectual, that the intellectual strata pre- 
sented an untapped, but easily and effectively usable 
reservoir of Soviet propaganda energies. While Lenin 
saw in them only “renegades from the bourgeoisie,” 
deserters from the enemy, Muenzenberg recognized 
their value as hidden emissaries and agents among the 
enemy—the old tactic of the Trojan horse. 

In New York, the wealthier liberals bought all the 
tickets for a ten-dollars-a-plate dinner of the Russian 
Famine Relief Funds at the Waldorf, where, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Robert: Morss. Lovett “the 
standard meal of a hungry Russian child,” and 
speeches on the side were served. In Berlin, Isadora 
Duncan danced, outstanding painters donated their 
works, and new branches—World Committee for the 
Relief of Russian Women and Children, Artists Help 
Russia, and others—sprang up everywhere. ' 

In the United States alone, a million dollars were 
collected. The organization—later renamed Inter- 
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national Workers Aid—financed from its ample funds 
—$3,000,000 a year (13)—Communist political 
strikes and political agitators all over the world as 
well as a big propaganda combine that had been 
founded and directed by Muenzenberg: Meschrabpom, 
the Russian motion pictures corporation which pro- 
duced the impressive Soviet movies of the 1920's, its 
distribution companies abroad, and scores of news- 
papers, magazines, publishing houses were paid for 
with the funds of the Russian Famine Relief and Inter- 
national Workers Aid. (14) The standard meal of a 
hungry Russian child still consisted of a slice of bread 
and a bowl of thin soup such as the New York liberals 
in the Waldorf had sampled for the cause. 

After a decade of appealing to charity, and exploit- 
ing the protest against social injustice, the successful 
propaganda machine branched out into new fields. 
There were other basic appeals besides the humani- 
tarian ones, equally alien to Communism as such, and 
equally useful when “collected, cultivated and used” 
for Communist aims. 

In August, 1932, Muenzenberg convoked a World 
Congress Against War in Amsterdam, Holland. Here, 
a World Committee Against War, with branches in 
nine countries, including the United States, was 
founded. Five months later, Hitler came to power in 
Germany, and the fight against war was linked to the 
fight against Fascism. The American branch, the 
League Against War and Fascism, later the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, proved equally 
potent as appeal and as decoy for liberal-minded peo- 
ple. Muenzenberg, who had meanwhile become a ref- 
ugee from Hitler, directed its activities from his small 
office in Paris, traveled every year to Moscow to receive 
orders himself, and was very happy when he, safe and 
unpurged, returned to his spectacular “united fronts” 
and his far-flung publishing ventures, to the intellectu- 
als whom he talked or bribed or deceived into co- 
operation, to British Lords and Socialist leaders whom 
be persuaded to sign his statements, to world-famous 
authors whom he sent on a trip to Moscow so they 
could write a book against the books by other authors 
who had seen the Soviet Union in a realistic, less 
glamorous light. 

One of Muenzenberg’s crack lieutenants, Otto Katz, 
served under the name of Breda, a Dutch journalist, 
in the Reichstag Fire Countertrials; he removed a large 
part of the gold in the Spanish treasury, during the 
Civil War, to Moscow, where it remained while Mos- 
cow-controlled committees collected contributions for 
Spain in this country; wrote under the name of Andre 
Simone political books which American reviewers 
treated as objective analyses rather than party prop- 
aganda pamphlets; and directed at least fifteen inter- 
national committees—of members of parliaments, of 
students, of Hitler victims—along the party line. 

The Popular Front and the Trojan Horse as tech- 
niques of Communist infiltration had been invented 
and practiced by Muenzenberg for more than a decade 
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before they were publicly pronounced in 1935 as ney 
Comintern strategy by Georgi Dimitrov, the Cominter, 
Secretary. This adversary of Goering in the Reic 
Fire Trial had been boosted to his position by Muep. 
zenberg who had convinced his Moscow friends that 
Dimitrov at the head of the International would he 
“of high propaganda value in world opinion.” 

A short while before Nazism and Communism allied 
themselves in the Hitler-Stalin Pact Muenzenberg lef, 
the Communist Party. It seems that he—aloof from 
his own propaganda—could not maintain the delusion 
of Moscow’s anti-Fascism any longer, and decided fo, 
himself to fight against Hitler rather than for Moseoy, 
For some time he was hiding out in a hospital from 
Moscow’s avengers who at the time killed or kidnapped 
others who knew too much and had turned away from 
the Soviets—Sergei Navachine, an economist; Ignatz 
Reiss, a former Comintern agent; General Miller, a 
Russian refugee official. When the Nazi armies invaded 
France and a stream of new refugees wandered over the 
highways, the body of Muenzenberg was found hang. 
ing from a roadside tree. Whether a victim of suicide, 
or of common, Nazi or Soviet murderers, remains q 
secret. 


The Conquest of Mass Media 


ENIN had scornfully regretted that the Communists 
had no daily press outside of Russia. (9) Muen- 
zenberg founded or conquered mass media on the 
same pattern as mass organizations. “We believe that 
it would be criminal,” he scolded critics, “to leave the 
monopoly of influencing the masses to the bourgeois 
and Socialist organizations without a fight. We are 
of the opinion that everything has to be done to break 
their monopoly in the fields of motion pictures, daily 
newspapers, magazines and everywhere else.” (15) 
Many such publications are now extinct. But his 
program is still being followed. Party liners were 
planted in important positions in the media of public 
oinion; or, if this penetration encountered resistance, 
the Communists dug new, allegedly non-Communist 
channels of communication themselves. Some of thes 
imitated other media, some were a parody, some were 
original inventions. All had this in common—they 
served Moscow’s cause inconspicuously, but without 
deviation. A partial list will indicate their wide scope: 


News Services: Federated Press (FP) which 
serves more than 200 daily, weekly and labor pub- 
lications; Allied Labor Press (ALP); and to 


a considerable extent Overseas News Agency 


(ONA) ; 


Newsletters: George Seldes’ In Fact, covering 
the domestic scene; William S. Gailmor’s Now, 
covering foreign relations; Albert Norden’s Ger- 
many Today; all allegedly telling their readers 
the truth they won’t find in the big press, but 
which they could find daily in the Communist 
party press; 


of stage, 
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Book Find Club, offering general and liberal 
hooks together with Soviet propaganda books; 

Foreign-language newspapers: 4 Hungarian, 

4 Czech, 3 Lithuanian, 3 Finnish, 2 Greek, 2 Ger- 

man, 2 Polish, 2 Russian, 1 Ukrainian, 1 Car- 

tho-Russian, 1 Slovak, 1 Croat, I Italian, 1 
Serbian, 1 Jewish; 

Miscellaneous periodicals: The Protestant and 
Protestant Digest; Jewish Life; Science and So- 
dety; American Review on Soviet Russia; Holly- 
wood Quarterly; Challenger, a comics magazine; 
Reader’s Scope offering numerous general and 
liberal articles together with a section on political 
affairs consistently reflecting the party line; 
Amerasia ; 

“And many, many other magazines are edited by 
people friendly to the party who come around and 
wk for advice and direction in getting out their weekly 
a monthly publications.” This statement was made 
in The New Masses (16), the official “cultural” weekly 
ofthe Communist party of USA. It was an admission 
of major importance. 

It would take too many pages to enumerate the edi- 
tors of dailies, weeklies and monthlies, foreign corre- 
gondents, book reviewers and book publishers, writers 
of stage, screen and radio, whose work put them in 
ihis group of “people friendly to the party.” But they 
deny being inspired by loyalty to the party—as, for 
instance PM, the New York newspaper which (strong- 
ly resembling Willi Muenzenberg’s successful Berlin 
ihily, Welt am Abend, and its Paris copy, Ce-Soir) has 
followed the party line with occasional deviations for 
years. The resigning members of its Washington staff 
wrote about Ralph Ingersoll, PM’s editor-in-chief, that, 

“although not himself a Communist, he has con- 

tinuously yielded to Communist pressure and has 

denounced as factionists those staff members who 
have tried to keep the party line out of the paper. 

He has destroyed the confidence of those who 

believe that PM should be as realistic and critical 

in its coverage and examination of Russian for- 

tign policy as in its evaluation of the foreign 

policy of our own government.” 

The same technique found a fertile field in educa- 
tion, where allegedly liberal schools for adult educa- 
tion were founded such as the Jefferson School of 
Social Science in New York, the Abraham Lincoln 
School in Chicago, while others were penetrated by 
‘eople friendly to the party” as were colleges, uni- 
versities and Theological Seminaries, too. Even book 
tops, music shops, record companies of seemingly 
wmmal appearance were set up by the Communists to 
monopolize the penetration of other people’s minds. 


i HUMAN RAW MATERIAL 


TH multiplying factor, working through mass or- 

ganizations and media, transforms little into much, 
ad few into many. There is first the party—a tiny 
minority. There are, second, “the people friendly to 


the party,” the non-Communists obedient to its “advice 
and direction,” a somewhat bigger minority though 
seeming large only by the use of the multiplying fac- 
tor: six prominent non-Communists have sponsored 
81 different Communist-controlled organizations with- 
in the last few years (17), just as the directors of three 
big banks in 1913 had controlled 112 corporations. 
But there is, thirdly and most important, the big 
group—at least seven out of 100 Americans—who, 
called by the party “the progressives,” and by its 
critics “innocents and fellow-travelers,” are the human 
raw material whose minds have been maneuvered into 
submission to Moscow. 


There are among them disoriented intellectuals, 
naive liberals, busybodies, do-gooders, sincere ideal- 
ists, victims of the party’s barkers at Vanity Fair, riders 
on the bandwagon and on the wave of the future, turn- 
coats, admirers of a strong man, hangers-on of a strong 
power, apartment hunters in the political housing 
shortage, dupes, suckers, even a few secret party agents 
— in short, as mixed a lot as you can find. However, 
they have a common denominator to which the prop- 
aganda machine appeals while it attracts, corrals, and 
“cultivates” them for its use. The fertility with which 
committees are founded, letter-heads printed, maga- 
zines published, articles planted—, this public rela- 
tions factory could not be so successful among many 
people most of the time unless it really appealed to 
basic needs stemming from the state of social condi- 
tions and human nature. 


There are some personal and authentic testimonies 
of people who—at one time or other—have traveled 
the long way that began with their search for a better 
world, and ended with their submission to Moscow’s 
word. Their story shows why at least seven out of 
100 Americans could believe what a Johannes Steel, 
a Frederick L. Schuman, a Joseph E. Davies, or any 
other Charley McCarthy of the party taught them, and 
what Joseph Stalin wants them to believe. This col- 
lective case story shows how the Octopus of Opinion 
worked. 


In an article by Joseph Wortis published first in the 
American Journal of Psychiatry, then reprinted by the 
Communist party’s New Masses, and finally re-issued 
as a party pamphlet, the keynote was given: 


“The great prevalence of anxiety is surely the 
reflection of the sense of insecurity that isolated 
individuals must feel in a society that is at times 
too hardly competitive. The correct antidote is a 
consolidation of social feeling with those broad 
sections of our population that have the need for 
real social solidarity. The mere activity of par- 
ticipation in cooperative work for socially useful 
ends is therapeutic.” (18) 


Translated in everyman’s language, the party doctor 
prescribed for all those suffering from individual or 
social frustration, guilt, anxiety, maladjustment, to 
join a “broad movement.” Broad movements of all 
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sorts were available at the party’s department store 
of good causes. 

Richard Wright told how he craved this medicine 
when he, a struggling young Negro author, joined the 
Communist-controlled League of American Writers: 

“It was not the economics of Communism .. . 
that claimed me: my attention was caught by the 
similarity of the experience of workers in other 
lands, by the possibility of uniting scattered but 
kindred peoples into a whole. It said: If you 
possess enough courage to speak out what you 
are, you will find that you are not alone.” (19) 
And the psychiatric treatment worked well. The 

frustrated individual felt relieved from his feelings of 
isolation after joining “with broad sections of our pop- 
ulaton.” Witness, for instance, the American counter- 
part of the Dean of Canterbury, the former Episcopal 
Bishop William Montgomery Brown: 

“Invitations to speak poured in on me, and I 
began to accept them. I enjoyed the work hugely. 
Railroad travel did not tire me . . . I returned 
from trips in better physical condition than when 
I left. My speaking during this period was con- 
fined to the International Workers Aid and the 
International Labor Defense. . . .” (20) 


Bedfellows in the Nursery 


OW to ensnare the innocent liberals was nicely 
described by The Daily Worker: 

“In a given community the Communist Club 
may discuss the problem of child nurseries; after 
acquainting itself with the facts and needs of the 
community, instead of proceeding to initiate such 
a movement in its own name, it will first contact 
community leaders of existing organizations and 
together with them work out a program of action.” 
(21) 

The very worthy cause of the improvement of child 
nurseries appealed to many who are “in need of social 
solidarity,” and to whom “the mere activity of par- 
ticipation in cooperative work for socially useful ends 
is therapeutic.” Others, of course, just like to support 
the worthy cause, and then forget about it. 

“Inactive individuals whose names command respect 
in the community may be put on the Provisional Com- 
mittee if they are willing to lend their names for this 
purpose,” the Organization Handbook of the League 
Against War and Fascism once recommended. 

If they remain inactive, so much the better. Since 
they are not Communists, their names serve as camou- 
flage. Others, who are sincerely stimulated by their 
“cooperation for socially useful ends,” are not both- 
ered too much about a minority of Communists who, 
as Granville Hicks has stated, “work harder than other 
people, accept greater responsibilities and risks, and 
give the impression of knowing exactly what they are 
after.” (22) 

They never give the impression that they seek con- 
trol, though; they only direct the activities in a way 


consistent with the party line. Therefore, many fed 
like Robert Morss Lovett, when he was an inveteratp 
joiner: 

“I have never been as afraid of liberals goj 
Communist as I have of their pulling out of jj}. 
eral organizations when the Communists, with 
their discipline, their persistence, and their eager. 
ness, threatened to sieze control.” (23) 

Or they agree at least with Harold Ickes, who «, 
plained: 

“Most of us would be more critical and dis 
criminating in our associations. I, for example, 
would refuse to join any organization if I kney 
that it contained a large number of Communists 
whatever its professed objectives might be. But] 
am a far more suspicious man than is Mr. Lovet. 
He has, for the 73 years of his life, found it dif. 
cult to think ill of any man.” (23) 

That Communists never use “a large number” tp 
penetrate an organization, but only a minority, wa 
shown again in the recent case of the Independent (jj. 
zens Committee of the Arts, Sciences and Professions 
of which Harold Ickes is the executive chairman. (the 
people, even more suspicious than Harold Ickes, ly. 
lieve “that, in the United States, people who belong 
to the Communist Party should not be officials or lead. 
ers in any group which does not openly avow itself 
to be a Communist-controlled organization.” (24) 

The trouble is that the party liners mostly deny 
belonging to the party, and often enough truthfully 
as Louis Fischer, one of the ablest apologists of the 
Soviet Union until 1939, showed: 


“I have never been a member of any political 
party ... I am essentially a libertarian and resent 
shackles, even personal ones . . . For me the ques 
tion of joining the Communist Party never arose 
because I would not allow another person to tell 
me what to write and what to think. I nevertheless 
sympathized strongly with the Soviet Union. ...” 
(25) 

Highly esteemed by the Communists as “sympathiz 
ers” abroad, and persecuted as “popuchiki” within th 
Soviet Union, they 


“as a rule go along, in the limited duties expected 
of them, as faithfully as if they were actually 
party members. Usually these are middle-class 
intellectuals . . . He [the fellow-traveler] could 
not for long tolerate the complete obliteration of 
individual intelligence which is so essential an 
ingredient in the make-up of an undeviating party 
member.” (26) : 

Even so, only being committed to limited duties, and 
still enjoying a last area of free opinion, these fellor 
travelers found it, as Frederick Lewis Allen remarkel, 

—hard, nevertheless, to swallow the belief that 

any deceit was justified by the cause, even if the 

cause appealed to one’s most generous instincts, 
and to follow unquestioningly the twists and the 
turns of the Moscow party line, now damning 

Roosevelt as the best friend of the rich, now em 





bracing him as a partner in the Popular Front.” 
(27) 

Therefore, many of them parted ways with their 
llow-travelers and the machine that directed them. 
for those, however, who remained on the fellow- 
raveller’s trail the second and final part of the way 
jegins, where their original conflict with American 
wnditions and policies is solved by their unconditional 
grrender to the Soviet Power. 


§ubmission Begins At Home 


goviet RUSSIA becomes the counterpoint of the 
frustrations, discontents and protests experienced 
i, America; Communism appears as the unseen light 
watrasting with the painfully visible shadows of 
jemocracy at home, from which the fellow-traveler 
yeks escape. In three different, consecutive phases of 
dis production process, the “socially useful ends” are 
fret linked with, then identified with, finally subjugat- 
dito the interests of the Soviet Union. 

“My vague sympathy for Soviet Russia was first 
of all a reaction against the chaos, disunity, dis- 
honesty and despair of the rest of Europe,” ad- 
mitted Louis Fischer. (25) 

“Along with many other intellectuals I became 
very much interested in Communism in the early 
years of the depression. It seemed to me that cap- 
italism had collapsed, and only the Communist 
Party had a program for a social order that could 
take its place. Although I did not agree with the 
full Communist program . . .” stated Granville 
Hicks. (22) 

“We knew no theory; we knew that on the other 
side of the earth Russian workers had used the war 
to seize power and throw out kings and capitalists, 
and that this was the right idea for all the work- 
ets of the world,” (28) remarked Anna Louise 
Strong, who, in contrast to the two previous writ- 
ers, is still going strong as a Communist. 

“American thought about Soviet Russia,” con- 
cluded Meno Lovenstein, a historian friendly to 
the Soviets, “was intimately related to and colored 
by what was going on in the United States. The 
result was a kind of emotional transference to 
Russia of passions generated by developments in 


the United States.” (29) 


Just as Intourist, a prewar travel agency for sight- 
wing and study trips to the Soviet Union, resembled 
nits outward appearances Cook’s Tours or any other 
business of the kind, the Moscow-controlled fronts, 
oganizations and mass media differed on the surface 
litle from other groups sincerely devoted to “socially 
weful ends.” In fact, three-fourths of Intourist’s work 
milly consisted jn showing Russia to Innocents 
‘board. But the visitors were shown only the sights 
thigh propaganda value, were kept from seeing any- 
hhing that was likely to harm the pleasant picture, and 
w—by one-fourth of hidden propaganda—became 
yewitness apologists for the Soviet, Union. 


Similarly, most of the contents of controlled maga- 
zines or newspapers, of the activities of the controlled 
committees and groups, of the money collected, seem 
to be devoted to the non-Communist, “socially useful” 
ends, rather than to the pure Soviet end. The bitter 
medicine is mixed with a harmless drink; people give 
more attention to the good work done for the good 
causes than to the Soviet interest inconspicuously 
mixed with it. Only later do they discover that the 
Communists support their good cause—in Lenin’s 
words—“as the rope supports the man who is hanged.” 
Unless they become Communists themselves in the 
meantime, and approve the hanging of their own for- 
mer ideals. 

For the two ends become more and more amal- 
gamated until they are identified. Everything the lib- 
erals strive for—better nurseries, justice, tolerance 
and security, peace and plenty—can, they were con- 
stantly taught, only be achieved by friendship for the 
Soviet Union, the champion of all the good causes, A 
stereotype is created, the good side of which is liberal, 
progressive, pro-Soviet, while its bad side is reaction- 
ary, war-mongering, Fascist, anti-Soviet. 

The Soviet medicine which is dissolved in the drink 
is habit-forming. To paraphrase Marx’ attack on 
religion—here is opiate for the liberals. 


The Red Bait 


Y a trick of logic as old as thought itself the Com- 
munists show that, since Goebbels, Franco, Bilbo 
and Rankin are “anti-Soviet” and “Fascists,” every- 
body else who is “anti-Soviet” is a Fascist. A dachs- 
hund has a tail. Therefore, everything with a tail is 


a dachshund. 


In fact, anti-Soviet Fascists have used the same trick 
as the Communists. They accepted the stereotype of 
identifying liberal and Soviet ends, and so helped to 
surrender liberalism to Communism, its deadly enemy. 
In the first five years of the Third Reich, the Nazi 
propaganda tried hard and not unsuccessfully to. create 
the impression that it merely fought world Commu- 
nism, while the Communist propaganda tried just as 
hard to monopolize the fight against Nazism; this was 
partly responsible for the rather friendly attitude to- 
ward Hitler Germany which many statesmen of the 
democracies displayed before 1939. 


In this country, too, many outspoken reactionaries 
are unwitting supporters of the Communists by join- 
ing them in identifying liberal and Soviet causes. The 
House Commttees to Investigate Un-American Activ- 
ities, under Martin Dies and John Rankin, has branded 
many a true liberal as a Communist, and so propagated 
the Communist’s fraudulent amalgam. Earl Browder, 
then secretary of the Communist Party, was right when 
he boasted that “the Dies Committee has given us 
$9,975,000 worth of publicity.” (30) 

The Communist propaganda machine used as proof 
for its stereotype that two actors as innocent as Shirley 
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Temple and Gypsy Rose Lee had been slandered as 
Communists by the red-baiting committee; the former, 
or rather her press agent, had indeed signed a state- 
ment for a Communist-controlled newspaper in France, 
and the latter gave her name and talents generously 
to many Communist fronts. 

“When a stereotype is well fixed, our attention is 
called to those facts which support it, and diverted 
from those which contradict it.” (31) The Communist 
propaganda machine sees to it continuously that the 
public cannot get the facts which contradict their 
stereotypes. The Communists fight the battle of 
the books against all realistic travelogs, histories, 
even novels contradicting their own propaganda stere- 
otypes while they are boosting the writings of “people 
friendly to the party.” This led to an amazing success: 
even students with “anti-Soviet” attitudes read three 
times more “pro-Soviet” than “anti-Soviet” books. 
while the “pro-Soviet” students read five times more 
“pro-Soviet” than “anti-Soviet” books, as a scientific 
study revealed (32). 

In the thinking of the “pro-Soviet” liberal thought 
itself became dissociated, .the Soviet Union is a blind 
spot. Though there is every evidence that everything 
they protest against—sometimes rightfully, sometimes 
not—exists to a far greater degree in Russia, and its 
present satellite states and zones of occupation, they 
close their eyes to the oppression, injustice, mass cruel- 
ties in the Soviet Union. 

The liberals are in a threefold dilemma: first, it is 
difficult to find out whether an orgauization is really 
liberal, or a Communist front. Second, it is even 
harder for them to divorce the means and the ends, 
and to believe that under Communist control the lib- 
eral, “socially useful ends” serve only as a detour to 
the anti-liberal Soviet end of absolute world power. 
Third, it is hardest for them to recover their intel- 
lectual integrity and moral sanity. 


Fellow-Traveler’s Destination 


ADDICTED to the opiate for the liberals, to the 

secular Soviet religion, the liberals finally make 
their “socially useful ends” subservient to the superior 
end—the defense of Soviet Russia; They believe in 
Moscow’s wisdom and goodness, whether they under- 
stand or approve its ways or not; like every religious 
experience—according to the psychologist William 
James—it becomes a faith in “the reality of the un- 
seen.” 

Not so rarely this faith bears its material fruits for 
the believer. A Friend of the Soviet Union becomes 
dependent on the good will of other Friends of the 
Soviet Union, who, say, sponsor his radio common- 
taries, or publish his books, or promote him by the 
machine of mass opinion from a non-entity to a famous 
figure. But the “people friendly to the party” can 
threaten the fellow-travelers who deviates from the 
path. By spreading word that he is a cowardly deserter, 
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corrupted by the enemy, a Fascist undercover 
a Trotskyist, a warmonger, they subtly influence pub. 
lic opinion against him. The new inquisition op, 
undermine the economic status as well as the repyy, 
ton of doubters and disbelievers and renegades, 

It took the shock therapy of a spectacular event j, 
show many party liners the fallacy of their belief j, 
“the reality of the unseen,” and to cure them of their 
Soviet delusions. The Moscow Purge Trials, and tg, 
higher degree the Hitler-Stalin Pact and Stalin’s aggy. 
ance of “enduring and steadfast friendship” for ty 
Third Reich, had this effect on many. 

But new ones fall victims, while others have log 
their capacities to discern between their Soviet-relig. 
ious delusions and the realities. Those latter addig 
had ascended from the fellow-travelers’ bandwagon j 
the elite of the party, whether they carried a card o 
not. Those who follow consistently the party line with 
its twists, turns and somersaults, those who were ant. 
Hitler in 1938, anti-British in 1939, anti-Hitler again 
n 1941 and anti-British again in 1946, those who hay 
betrayed their own friendships and convictions even 
year and who tried to stampede American opinion inty 
directions which were solely determined by Moscow: 
interests, have arrived at their destination. 

After leaving the party which he had served as editor 
of The Daily Worker, Louis Budenz declared tha 
“American Communists, who joined the party becaus 
of a sense of social injustice, realize now that each om 
of them is a potential spy against the United States” 
(33). 


4. THE TIDES OF SUBMISSION 


OSCOW’S rule over American minds has had it 

triumphs and setbacks during the last decade, “Ii 
forced to choose between Communism and Fascism,” 
only 21 percent of Americans preferred Communism, 
while 33 percent preferred Fascism, and 46 percent 
registered “no choice” after the Anschluss with Austr: 
in 1937. Following the Munich Pact, the latter grow 
rose to a disgusted majority of 52 percent, while fe 
scism and Communism both drew 24 percent (1938). 
After the Stalin-Hitler Pact, however, after Ribber- 
trop’s reception in Moscow and Molotov’s stater~4 
that Fascism was only a matter of judgment, Comm 
nism seemed again more distasteful to Americans than 
Fascism (1939). After Hitler’s invasion of Russia 
suddenly a majority of Americans—54 percent—pre 
ferred Communism, which happened to be fighting 
against a common enemy (1941). (34) 

As the war went on, American preference for ai 
trust in Soviet Russia increased steadily. It reachel 
its first peak after the Russo-British Pact and the Russe 
American War Aid Pact were concluded (1942); i! 
had slight ups and downs in the years to come—wil 
new and higher peaks between the Moscow and Té 
eran Conference, after the Yalta Conference, and right 
after VE-Day. In 1944, 39 percent of Americas 





wesidered the Soviet Union a peace-loving nation, 
94 33 percent could not think of any particularly bad 

ists about Russia. Among its good points, its “mili- 
wry performance” ranked first, followed by its “re- 
jstribution of wealth,” its “equality,” and its “eco- 
gomic security.” 

Since the end of the war sympathy with Soviet Com- 
gynism in this country has decreased by approxi- 
mately 25 to 30. percent, as a correlated analysis of test 

jons showed. It seems that the sentimental fringe 
df success-admirers has been disillusioned and swept 


away again. 


Sensitivity to Submission 


REAKDOWNS revealed that rich people were more 

frequently in favor of Moscow than the moderately 
yell-to-do, and these more than the poor. Furthermore. 
people who had attended college were more frequently 
in favor of Moscow than those who had only attended 
high school, and these more than those who had gone 
oly to grammar school. There was most sympathy 
toward the Soviets among executives and professional 
oeupations, less among the white collar workers, least 
mong farmers and factory workers. Asked whether 
they thought that Russia could be trusted, more than 
tulf of the people above the economic average replied 
inthe affirmative, joined by less than half of the aver- 
aeincome strata, and a little more than one-third of 
those below average level. Of those who favored every 
fort to appease Russia, most belonged again to the 
rich and well-to-do, fewer to the middle classes, fewest 
to the poor. 

The story of the college man who, when asked 
whether he was a Communist, said: “No, my old man 
int that rich,” was more true to fact than the stereo- 
types of many writers and professors, twenty years 
behind the fimes as usual. In their comic strips, polit- 
ical science books and editorials, they continued iden- 
tifying Communism with the proletarait, and submis- 
sn to Moscow with sympathies for the underdog. 

Blue-blooded Reds and heretic heirs, besides being 
oganized in a special Communist-controlled group, 
the Descendants of the American Revolution (DAR) 
ae active in many front organizations and publica- 
tions. Corliss Lamont, the son of the chairman of the 
board of J. P. Morgan & Co., heads the National 
Council of Soviet-American Friendship. Frederick V. 
field, a Vanderbilt family heir, serves as secretary of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, and as chairman of 
he Council for Pan-American Democracy. Samuel J. 
Novick, president of the Electronics Corporation of 
America, sponsored the radio commentator William 
3. Gailmor and served as treasurer of the American 
Committee for Spanish Freedom. 

Many of the rich, suffering in a more acute and 
pecific form from those social frustrations which have 
been recognized as the basis of all. future submission, 
sought and found relief through “cooperative work for 
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socially useful ends.” In fact, it has been said that 
the psychoanalysis of Marshall Field III, heir to the 
Chicago department store fortune, by Dr. Gregory Zil- 
borg—neither doctor nor patient being pro-Communist 
— induced the millionaire to finance the vast combine 
of mass media which he built for “socially useful 
ends,” and in which key posts are filled by party- 
liners. 

Their money-making grandfathers also had devoted 
part of their millions to public causes and socially 
useful ends—foundations, charities, museums. Vis- 
count James Bryce, in 1888, explained prophetically 
why the rich of our day are more sensitive to Soviet 
propaganda than the poor . Fifty years before Joseph 
E. Davies returned from his Mission to Moscow, the 
great political analyst James Bryce wrote: 

“The apparent paradox that where the humbler 
classes have differed in opinion from the higher, 
they have often been proved by the event to have 
been right and their so-called betters wrong, may 
perhaps be explained by considering that the 
historical and scientific data on which the solution 
of a difficult political problem depends are really 
just as little known to the wealthy as to the poor. 
Ordinary education, even the sort of education 
which is represented by a university degree, does 
not fit a man to handle these questions, and it 
sometimes fills him with a vain conceit of his own 
compctence which closes his mind to argument 
and to the accumulating evidence of facts... . 
In the less educated man a certain simplicity and 
openness of mind go some way to compensate for 
the lack of knowledge. ... At least in England 
and America, he is generally shrewd enough to dis- 
cern between a great man and a demagogue.” (35) 
The latest Communist assault on the empire of the 

mind was more intently directed against organized la- 
bor than against those rich and well-educated mission- 
aries to Moscow who were not “shrewd enough to dis- 
cern between a great man and a demagogue.” In the 
summer of 1946, a new department for agitation, pub- 
lication and education was added to the Communist 
party’s governing body, directed by Jack Stachel, one 
of the CP’s top hatchetmen. (36) 

How the continuous and bitter struggle amidst the 
top organizations, state committees, internationals and 
locals of organized labor is fought has been told by 
experts (37). Though the resistance against penetra- 
tion and conquest was probably more energetic and 
generally more successful among the majority of the 
unions than among any other group on the Communist 
agenda, the use of the tactics we have explored have 
achieved considerable Communist gains in the labor 
movement. While, for instance, only 15 percent of 
CIO members were estimated to belong to Communist- 
controlled unions (38), about one-third of the top 
leadership of the CIO, or more than twice the numer- 
ical strength of the rank-and-file, follows the party 
line. Three out of nine vice-presidents of the CIO 
represent Communist-controlled unions; three out of 
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eight CIO delegates at the Labor-Management Confer- 
ence in Washington in November, 1945, belong to the 
Communist bloc. 

An amazingly large section of the general public is, 
however, unaware of the extent of this secret penetra- 
tion. When asked about it (39) in 1946, 22 percent 
of Americans had the impression that practically no 
labor leaders had Communist convictions or prefer- 
ences. There were 38 out of 100 who believed that 
there were practically no American newspapermen 
who preferred the Russian system to the American— 
despite the fact that the important New York chapter 
of the American Newspaper Gujld is Communist-con- 
trolled. Almost half of the nation—44 percent—be- 
lieved that there were practically no radio commen- 
tators of Soviet preference—which was a factual mis- 
take based on ignorance. The same mistake was made 
about school teachers by 37 percent of the population 
—while in Los Angeles and New York important 
teacher groups are Soviet-controlled. Among the peo- 
ple caught in these misjudgments, there was a sub- 
stantial portion which otherwise resisted Soviet prop- 
aganda. In quieting their vigilance and thus creating 
“vacillations among the enemy,” the Communist ma- 
chine had succeeded in another aspect of its drive for 
power. 

The minority, which rules in the open under the 
Fascist regime of Hitler’s Germany and now in Stalin’s 
Russia as it once did in Hitler’s Germany, has to con- 
quer the democracies secretly. Since it can neither 
avow its ultimate aim—totalitarian world power—nor 
its principles—violence, lawlessness, contempt for in- 
dividual freedom and social justice—it is, in Lenin’s 
words, necessary “to use any ruse, cunning, unlawful 
method, evasion, concealment of truth.” (8) By using 
them masterfully the Communists have succeeded in 
trapping an unwitting group. It is only a minority, 
but Stalin’s totalitarianism conquers by minorities as 
well as it rules by minorities. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans want 
peace, freedom, democratic reforms, justice—not a 
Soviet America, nor a Soviet world. A democracy, 
aware of the threat of submission, can improve and 
defend itself as long as it has not yet been conquered. 


* * 
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